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The effect of the scholastic system was to narrow the 
world of observation in the greatest degree, and to make the 
world of thought a matter of hair-splitting logic. It was this 
system which was in the ascendant at Erfurt during the stu- 
dent days of Luther, as he sat at the feet of men like Trut- 
vetter and Arnoldi. Of scholasticism Luther made a very 
thorough study, and his rebellion against Aristotle was after 
he had made himself master of his system, and of the tyran- 
nical hold his philosophy had upon the age. The teaching 
of the Church, as Luther found to his cost, had been completed 
by a rationalism in which Aristotle had been permitted to 
sit in judgment. on Christ and the apostles. 

Accordingly, we find him in 1516 indignantly declaring 
that if Aristotle had not been flesh, he would not hesitate to 
affirm that he was the very devil; and that it was a great 
cross to him that so much time was wasted in the universities 
in studying this writer. But if Luther thus rebelled, and 
with reason, at the old learning, he took enthusiastically to 


1) Excerpts from The Genius of Protestantism, A Book for the Times, 
by the Rey. R. M’Cheyne Edgar, M. A., D. D. Edinburgh, Oliphant, Ander- 
son, and Ferrier. 1900. 339 pp.— Dr. Edgar of Trinity College, Dublin, 
for fifteen years took a class over the history of the Reformation, and be- 
came convinced that Protestantism was an honest effort to get back to 
what was primitive and apostolic, and that Romanism, on the other hand, 
seems to give the primitive and apostolic the go-by, and to set up as a bran- 
new religion. — William Dallmann. 
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the new learning as provided in the classics; and “he read 
them,” as Melanchthon tells us, “not like boys who pick out 
words, but for their doctrine and pictures of life. The 
maxims and judgments of these writers were closely examined, 
and, as his memory was faithful, most that he read was ever 
at his command.” Cicero was his favorite author, and he 
studied him as a master in philosophy. “He ‘has written 
more,” said Luther, “than all the philosophers, and has read 
all the books of the Greeks.” After him came Ovid and 
Virgil, Livy and Strabo, Plautus and Terence. He was also 
anxious to have corrupt allusions in these writers cut out, so 
as to keep pure the moral atmosphere of the schools. But 
what we are bound to notice is the fact, which we have on the 
authority of Melanchthon, that Luther’s talents and attain- 
ments were “the admiration of the entire university.” He 
was, in fact, the first man in the largest university of his 
time. Many do Luther grievous injustice because he did not, 
like Erasmus, pursue in learned leisure his classical studies, 
and decline the great struggle of the age. But the man who, 
in three months at the Wartburg, produced his translation of 
the New Testament and therein laid the foundation of German 
literature, and whose works, thrown off as the great. battle 
demanded, and which run to more than one hundred volumes, 
the German and Latin treatises combined, are still prized and 
perused as the most vital of literatures, has a right to be re- 
garded as one of the mightiest of the intellectual giants who 
have promoted the freedom and welfare of the human race. 
We have in Luther one of the foremost men in all the files 
of time. But what is especially interesting about him is the 
openness of his mind. He was the modern man all over, 
ready to take in what the new world provided, ready to ap- 
preciate Nature in her varying moods, ready to keep pace 
with the age, nay, to lead it... . 

It is perfectly certain that if they themselves [the Re- 
formers] had not been men enjoying assurance of salvation, 
they could never have accomplished, as they did, the emanci- 
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pation and salvation of Europe. And it is this very assurance 
which made them so intensely real and human in all their 
new life. Luther, of whom we necessarily must think most, 
in considering the meaning of the Reformation, was the most 
human and real of men. He was a far greater foe of shams 
and false appearances than such a man, for example, as 
Thomas Carlyle, for the simple reason that he was far surer 
of his position before God and among men than the Chelsea 
sage ever was. His whole experience got the note of reality it 
needed from his assurance of faith, He knew that behind 
Nature, as well as behind the Holy Scriptures, there was a 
personal God, a great Spirit, who had in love for the sake 
of His Son forgiven Luther his sin and extended to him peace 
and joy through believing. Accordingly, he could handle 
Nature as a poet, and see in all experience the evidence of 
God. . . . Luther became a doctor in the Holy Scriptures, 
as he chose to put it, rather than in theology, and gave his 
strength to the exposition, from the professor’s chair, from the 
pulpit, and from the press, of God’s Holy Word... . 

Luther entered into the reality of a great experience when 
he felt before God justified by faith, He saw God as his 
rightful King extending His clemency to His sinful subject 
and calling him into communion. It was the written Word 
which had conveyed the divine peace. It had become a means 
of grace to his soul, a sword of the Spirit subduing him and 
consoling him. And so he could pass through the ordeal at 
the Diet of Worms heroically. The position he takes up when 
challenged by Eckius is, “I never will submit to popes and 
councils when they are manifestly in the wrong. But Vl 
submit to the Scripture God has given me, and to the conscience 
that is in me here.” 

“Brave words,” it has been truly said, “though common- 
place enough they seem to us. But they have startled that 
assembly like a peal of thunder; and from a hundred swords 
and croziers the lightning of defiance flashes back, and there 
are muttering thunders of Huss and of martyrdom by fire! 
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And once more Dr. Eckius stands forth, “These are thy books! 
Dost thou retract or no? A moment’s pause as if he had 
faltered; but he does not, for he is praying. Speak, monk! 
the empire and the Church are listening for thy word! Speak, 
monk! the nations struggling to be free are listening! Speak, 
monk! the nations yet unborn are listening too! Speak, monk! 
even blinded revolutionary France amid her blindness lifts 
her head and listens! Speak, monk! nobles from England, 
from Whitehall, and Cromwell’s Ironsides, and pilgrims from 
voyages across the deep, and negro slaves in the nineteenth 
century are listening! And who knows what beyond? All 
listening for thy word! And from above, the noble army of 
martyrs are bending down and listening! But Luther sees 
not these. Luther sees his ‘fortress firm’ —the Lord, his God 
—and rests on Him, and says, ‘Hier stehe ich, ich kann nicht 
anders, so helfe mir Gott!’ — ‘Here I stand, I cannot do other- 
wise, so help me God!’ It may seem scarcely possible that 
moral bravery should go beyond this. But there was some- 
thing bolder still (it seems to me) in Luther in the castle of 
Wartburg and the battle with the devil. For when the Worms 
Diet is dissolved, . . . with characteristic humbleness of mind 
this greatest man, undoubtedly the greatest hero of his day, 
is off to visit his humble relations amongst the peasantry of 
Moehra in the woodlands of Thuringia, and being seized at 
some turn of the woods by the vizored knights of Friedrich 
(who was greatly more careful of his safety than he was him- 
self), as the prophets of old were hid in a cave from the 
wrath of Ahab and of Jezebel, so Luther is conveyed to the 
castle of Wartburg, the grim fortress crowning the hill behind 
Eisenach, and overlooking, miles on miles around, the sable 
forests of Thuringia. Here disguised as ‘Junker Georg,’ a 
rather fast young German gentleman, moustached, with feath- 
ered cap and green slashed doublet and a sword,—as we 
have seen him pictured after Luke Cranach’s portraits of the 
‘Master George,’—he follows the huntsmen in the summer 
woods, the gay green huntsmen with their bugled halloo, and 
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the melodious murmur of the hounds; and were it not for 
his womanly tenderness when poor Puss is worried, or Rey- 
nard run down, and the comparison he continuously insists 
on making of poor Puss to the Church, and the huntsmen and 
hounds to the Pope and the devil, no one might even suspect 
that gay young count, this ‘Master George,’ was the monk 
of Wittenberg at all! 

“And now the autumn is past, and summer ended, and 
dreary winter is coming on—and here in his ‘Patmos,’ as he 
calls it, in his castle in the clouds, in his nest among the birds 
of the air, he is engaged in translating the Bible, making that 
admirable version which, like our own, and Diodati’s, spring- 
ing from the period when the language had the bloom and 
freshness of its youthful vigor on it, can never, I believe, be 
superseded. ‘I am here,’ writes Luther, ‘at once the idlest 
and busiest of mortals. I study the Hebrew and Greek Bible, 
and write without interruption, while the master of the castle 
treats me with a distinction far above my merit.’ ‘The trans- 
lation of the Bible,’ says Pfizer in his Life of Luther, ‘was the 
greatest, the most meritorious, the most blessed of all Luther’s 
works, and he actually finished the New Testament before 
leaving his Patmos. The belief that the translation of the 
Bible was the fruit of Luther’s imprisonment is so general 
that the castle of the Wartburg and the German Bible are 
almost identified in the minds of the people; and it is indeed 
remarkable that a castle which, as the scene of the celebrated 
conflict of the Minnesingers, or troubadours, contributed to 
form an important epoch in German poetry, should likewise 
have been the cradle of a work which may justly be regarded 
as the foundation of the present German prose.’”’ (Footnote. 
Dr. William B. Robertson’s Martin Luther — German Student 
Inife— Poetry. Second Ed. Glasgow: MacLehose, 1892, 
pp. 53—57.) 

Now we can have no better embodiment of the Protestant 
spirit than Luther thus engaged at the Wartburg. Reconciled 
to God through Christ, he is able to enjoy Nature and to 
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realize that it, too, is His heavenly Father’s. But the leisure 
must be utilized for the common weal; and he must give the 
German people in their own tongue that Word of God which 
has made all things new to himself. Having experienced the 
peace-giving power of the divine Word, he must place the 
same privilege and means of grace before his countrymen. 
His leaving the Wartburg is also a manifestation of the 
Protestant spirit, for it was the extravagance of agitators who 
depreciated the authority of the Holy Scriptures and professed 
to have immediate revelations which drew him from his seclu- 
sion on the mountain-top to Wittenberg. He ran great risks 
in doing so, but his calm deliverances, in eight sermons, on 
the duty of the Lord’s people in the crisis, and which breathe 
the very spirit of toleration, restored the people to their senses 
and kept the movement within the bounds of the divine Word. 
He was able also to secure the help of others, better versed in 
Hebrew, in the translation of the Old Testament, so that his 
grand project, to which his friends had urged him, of provid- 
ing a new and better translation of the entire Scriptures, was 
in due season accomplished. To the divine Word he bowed, 
and he wanted all his countrymen to take up the same attitude 
towards Him whose Word it was. No “inner light” is-to be 
allowed to supplant the outer Word. It speaks to the spirit as 
no vision can do. It must be heeded, and all else judged 
thereby. A letter to Melanchthon before his return reveals 
his attitude towards the visionaries: “I cannot approve of 
your timidity. When they make professions concerning them- 
selves, they are not to be immediately heard, but, according 
to the direction of St. John, the spirits must be tested. You 


have also the advice of Gamaliel concerning deferring judg- 


ment, for there is nothing, so far as I have heard, that they 
have said or done that Satan cannot imitate. Only try, in 
my stead, whether they can prove their vocation. For God 
never sent any one, not even His Son, unless called by man, 
or approved by signs. Examine whether they have experienced 
spiritual distress. If you hear only smooth, tranquil, devout, 
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and religious things of them, even though they profess to have 
been carried to the third heaven, do not give them your ap- 
proval, because the sign of the Son of Man is wanting. Try 
them, therefore, and listen not even to the glorified Christ un- 
less you have first seen Him crucified.” 

The Bible in its entirety, as man’s rule of faith, was thus 
laid before the German people as the basis of Protestantism. 
Luther and his fellow-Reformers became the great expositors 
of Holy Scripture. When he became “Doctor of Theology,” 
he preferred being called “Doctor of the Holy Scriptures.” 
When he entered upon his duties as theological professor, it 
was not to lecture upon the scholastics, but to discard these 
for the Holy Scriptures. Five years before he nailed up his 
theses to the door of the church at Wittenberg, he had substi- 
tuted the study of the Scriptures for the study of the school- 
men in the classroom of the University. And his commentaries 
on the Psalms, Galatians, and the other portions of Scripture — 
give to us in its most vivid form the Protestant spirit. Indeed, 
so enamored was Luther of the treasure of Holy Scripture that 
he never gave up popular exposition for any systematic theo- 


logical treatise. ... He was the most popular and copious 
expositor of certain portions of the Divine Word that the world 
has ever seen. ... And Protestantism has followed up this 


exegetical work of the Reformers by vast libraries of exposi- 
tion. The contribution of the Church of Rome to the expo- 
sition of God’s Word is a mere drop in the bucket when com- 
pared with the commentaries of Protestantism. An occasional 
commentator, like Schand, of Munich, appears among the 
Romanists to redeem the Church from the charge of utter neg- 
lect of the divine Word; but so far as the understanding of 
Holy Scripture is concerned, it is to Protestantism, and not 
to the “infallible guide,” the earnest student must look for 
assistance. God’s Word has never been go faithfully and 
earnestly studied as by Protestantism. We stand in the true 
Protestant succession when we study this best of books with 
the very marrow of our bones, because it has proved itself 
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“holy oracles” from which divine guidance may be constantly 
obtained. 

Luther’s “Address to the Nobility of the German Nation” 
was the battle-cry to the noble laymen of the Church to come 
forward and fight for reformation. His “Freedom of a Christ- 
ian Man” is the “pearl” of all the Reformer’s writings. It is 
really the clarion call to the downtrodden serfs of Europe to 
enter into Christian liberty. It was Protestantism finding and 
enfranchising the individual. The individual was sacrificed 
first to the secular authority of the “world-king,” and secondly 
to the spiritual authority of the “‘world-priest.”” The two ideas 
of a world-king and of a world-priest so dominated Europe that 
the individual seemed of no account, and the Emperor and the 
Pope all in all. The Reformation was the finding and the 
ennobling of the individual. ... Luther was nature and grace 
the determined foe of all shams. . . 

Luther, in his “Resolutio,” affirms: that the power of the 
keys belongs not to the Pope, but to the Church, and that the 
Church is not the hierarchy, but the communion of saints. The 
ministry, he maintains, exercises the power in the name of the 
Church. And a study of the proof passages will show that 
Luther is right. The delegated power is evidently made over 
to the Church, and Peter and the other apostles were to exercise 
it in the name of the Church. 

The Reformer thought he found the doctrine [of the 
priesthood of all believers] in Augustine, but he was helped to 
it chiefly by Tauler. It becomes in Luther’s hands, however, 
a power which it never was with the mystic. We may see it 
in its full force in the “Address to the Christian Nobility of 
the German Nation.” The universal priesthood of all be- 


lievers and the equal rights and dignity of the laity and clergy - 


are its great themes. He bases his doctrine upon 1 Pet. 2, 9: 
“Ye are a royal priesthood, a holy nation,” and on Rev. 5, 10: 
“And hast made us unto our God, kings and priests.” He 
maintains that priesthood comes to all believers in Baptism, 
and cannot be conferred by ordination afterwards. The Chris- 
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tian ministry was regarded by Luther as an office to which 
suitable men are to be elected by the congregation of priests, 
to be exercised in the name of the believing people. “For, 
since we are all priests alike,” he says, “no man may put him- 
self forward, or take upon himself, without our consent or 
election, to do that which we have all alike power to do.” 
In his address on the “Abuse of the Mass,” in 1522, we find 
him saying: “Only one Priest do we have, viz., Christ, who 
offered Himself for us all. This is a spiritual priesthood 
common to all Christians, whereby we are all priests with 
Christ, 7. e., we are all the children of Christ, the High Priest, 
and need no other priest or mediator. As every priest (Hebr. 
8, 1) is set apart to pray for the people and preach, so every 
Christian, for himself, may pray in Christ and come to God 
(Rom. 5, 2).... In the New Testament the external priest- 
hood is overthrown, for it makes prayer, access to God, and 
teaching common to all men.” And, only to give another 
quotation, we find him saying in his work on “The Freedom 
of the Christian Man”: “Nor are we only kings and the 
freest of all men, but also priests forever, a dignity far higher 
than kingship, because by that priesthood we are worthy to 
appear before God, to pray for others, and to teach one an- 
other mutually the things which are of God. For these are 
the duties of priests, and they cannot possibly be permitted to 
any unbeliever. Christ has obtained for us this favor if we 
believe in Him, that, just as we are His brethren and co- 
heirs and fellow-kings with Him, so we should be also fellow- 
priests with Him, and venture with confidence, through the 
spirit of faith, to come into the presence of God, and ery, 
‘Abba, Father!’ and to pray for one another, and to do all 
things which we see done and figured in the visible and cor- 
poreal office of priesthood.” And any large acquaintance with 
the works of Luther will show that he made the doctrine one 
of the corner-stones of his edifice. Protestantism is committed 
to the “priesthood of all believers.” 

Tt will be well to reveal here the real basis of “Protestant 
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Missions.” When Luther laid such emphasis on the priest- 
hood of all believers, he distinctly recognized one of the duties 
of the priests to be to pray for others, and, if necessary, to 
teach them; and he supposes a believer in a heathen district 
where there are no ministers available, and he shows it to be 
his duty, no matter what his calling may be, to instruct the 
heathen in the Gospel. The idea consequently is this, As 
priests, believers stand between the living God, to whom we 
have access through the only High Priest, and the unbelieving 
world. We are so far mediators that we should pray for the 
world which lies in the wicked one, and do our best to instruct 
it in the Gospel. The missionary enterprise is a clear con- 
sequence of the priestly, consecrated position we occupy as be- 
lievers before God. And, as a matter of fact, the Reformers 
were as missionary in spirit as their circumstances permitted. 
They had not the same access to heathen lands as the Roman 
Catholic powers in the sixteenth century. They had not the — 
facilities their enemies enjoyed. But they were splendid mis- — 
sionaries at home, if they could not do much among the 
heathen. Like Luther at the Wartburg translating the Serip- 
tures for the common people, they everywhere applied them- 
selves to the instruction of their fellows in the glorious Gospel 
of the blessed God. They were preeminently “doctors of the 
Scriptures,” like their illustrious leader, and they seized every 
opportunity of promoting a knowledge of Christ among men. 
Sanctification takes of necessity a practical turn with all who 
realize that they are “priests of God.” 

The divine idea from the first was a universal priesthood 
of believing souls, rather than any sacerdotal class, and Protes- 
tantism awoke to the grand idea and proceeded to put it into 
practice. We have next to notice how this priesthood is en- 
dowed. Now Luther was very clear as to the call of this 
believing priesthood to teach and administer the sacraments 
and exercise the authority of the Church. He maintained that 
Christ gave to’ the believing people the commission to teach 
the nations and to exercise the power of the keys. As the 
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Protestant movement really turns upon this particular point, 
it will be necessary to study it with some care. 

In his “Address to the Nobility” he takes up the matter 
in its rudimentary form :— 

“Tf a little company of pious Christian laymen were taken 
prisoners and carried away to a desert, and had not among 
them a priest consecrated by a bishop, and were there to agree 
to elect one of them, married or unmarried, and were to ordain 
him to baptize, to celebrate the mass, to absolve and to preach, 
this man would as truly be a priest as if all the bishops and 
all the popes had consecrated him. That is why in cases of 
necessity every man can baptize and absolve, which would not 
be possible if we were not all priests. This great grace and 
virtue of Baptism and of the Christian estate they have almost 
destroyed and made us forget by their ecclesiastical law. In 
this way the Christians used to choose their bishops and priests 
out of the community; these being afterwards confirmed by 
other bishops, without the pomp that we have now.... For, 
since we are all priests alike, no man may put himself forward, 
or take upon himself, without our consent and election, to do 
that which we have all alike power to do. For if a thing is 
common to all, no man may take it to himself without the 
wish and command of the community. And if it should happen 
that a man were appointed to one of these offices and deposed 
for abuses, he would be just what he was before. Therefore 
a priest should be nothing in Christendom but a functionary ; 
as long as he holds his office, he has precedence of others; if 
he is deprived of it, he is a peasant and a citizen like the rest. 
Therefore a priest is verily no longer a priest after deposition. 
But now they have invented ‘characteres indelebiles,’ and pre- 
tend that a priest after deprivation still differs from a simple 
layman. They even imagine that a priest can never be any- 
thing but a priest, that is, that he can never become a layman. 
All this is nothing but mere talk and ordinance of human 
invention. It follows, then, that between laymen and priests, 
princes and bishops, or, as they call it, between spiritual and 
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temporal persons, the only real difference is one of office and © 


function, and not of estate: for they are all of the same © 
spiritual estate, true priests, bishops, and popes, though their 
functions are not the same.” In his sermon on 1 Pet. 2, 9 
he says: “All those now called priests should be all laymen 
like the rest; only some should be chosen by the congregation, 
as its officers, to preach. The distinction, therefore, is one 
that is only external, and respects the office, to which one is 
called by a congregation; but before God there is no distine- 
tion. Only some are selected from the mass in order to exercise 
for the congregation the office which belongs to all, and not 
that one has more power than another.” “Since He is Priest, 
and we are all His brethren, all Christians have the authority 
and command to preach and proclaim God’s grace and vir- 
tue, etc., and to go before God, that one may intercede for the 
other and offer. himself to God. Nevertheless, as St. Paul 
says that everything should be done in order, not every one 
should teach and administer the sacraments in the congrega- 
tion, but to whom the office is entrusted, and the rest should 
listen in silence.” The power of the keys, moreover, Luther 
assigns to the Church. “Christ gives the keys to the entire 
congregation, and not to St. Peter. This is shown in Matt. 
18, 18—20, where Christ gives them to St. Peter for the entire 
congregation.” 

Luther’s position, then, is this. The priesthood of be- 
lievers gathered into congregations has the duty of preaching 
God’s Word, administering the sacraments, and exercising dis- 
cipline committed to it; but that all things may be done de- 
cently and in order, they select and call to the office of the 
ministry those of their number who are qualified for the work. 
This call is the minister’s credential to enter upon the work, 
and he enters on the office in the name and as the representative 
of the assembled Church. 

The practical outcome of a priesthood of all believers, 
standing in a state of grace between God and the world, is to 
lead them to missionary enterprise. The reign of the priest 
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was over —the reign of the preacher had come. It was fitting 
that Luther, the very greatest preacher of modern times, should 
inaugurate the movement. What Europe and the world needed 
in the sixteenth century, and needs in the nineteenth, is 
PREACHERS,—not “priests” with fancied sacramental mira- 
cles, — but preachers. The marching orders of the Church, to 
make disciples of the nations, can be fulfilled only by the 
preachers. And so we see in Protestantism a great evangelistic 
movement. The Reformers were to a man great preachers. 
Their effort, moreover, was to provide preachers and teachers 
for mankind. 

Universities have been following Christ’s footsteps so far 
as they have tried to train preachers of the Gospel. It was 
this idea which Melanchthon uttered in his celebrated inaugural 
lecture at Wittenberg, when, as the rising humanist, fresh from 
his studies at Tuebingen, he declared: “Theology must be 
studied by the aid of the Greek and Hebrew. When we go to 
the sources, then are we led to Christ, I shall begin my work 
with Homer and the Epistle to Titus.” It was only natural 
that men who valued so highly the new learning as a help to- 
wards Christ and the preaching of His Gospel should not lay 
any special stress on ordination. It is a remarkable fact that 
Melanchthon himself, although a Bachelor of Divinity, never 
recewed ordination.. And yet we have at least one picture by 
Lucas Cranach of Melanchthon baptizing an infant. It exists 
in the Parish Church of Wittenberg. They had no idea of 
ordination being a gift of power without which the ministry 
could not be exercised effectively. In fact, Luther traces the 
fitness for the office to the believer’s baptism, that is to say, 
' he sees in his personal acceptance of the Gospel and entry into 
the priesthood of believers the indispensable preparation for 
office in the Church of God. Ordination is authority to exer- 
cise the ministerial office. 

Luther’s view of ordination may be seen in his “Letter 
to the Bohemians.” He wrote a letter to the Council of Prague, 
showing how the Christian ministry arises from the needs of 
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the Christian congregation, and requires no external authority, 
whether from Rome or elsewhere. It is plain, therefore, that 
although he had himself what would be regarded as valid 
“Roman orders,” he set no store by these, but valued only his 
position as an “ambassador of Christ,”’ recognized by the Chris- 
tian people. 

There are some who think that the body and blood of 
Jesus are behind the consecrated elements, and given along 
,with them. The word “Consubstantiation” has been applied 
to this view, although such a word never occurs in the works 
of Luther. He could not shake himself free from the idea 
that the words of institution are an assurance of the gift of 
the body along with the bread. But he altogether repudiated 
the idea of the sacrament being a sacrifice. “In marked con- 
trast with the medieval theory, Luther taught that the sacra- 
ments were not rites in which man brought something to God, 
but that they were institutions and acts of God in which He 
offered and conferred the grace of the Gospel.”’ Thus Luther 
says: “In the mass we give nothing to Christ, but only receive 
from Him.” And in another place: ‘The mass is nothing 
but the divine promise or testament of Christ, commended by 
the sacrament of His body and blood.” It is, we think, most 
important that Luther’s position should be clearly defined. One 
would imagine from references to his Marburg Conference 
with the Swiss Reformers that he was contending for something 
like the doctrine of the Real Presence as held by the Tractarian 
School. But at their sacrificial idea Luther would have stood 
aghast. He would have regarded their contention that there 
is a sacrifice presented to God in the Eucharist as treason to 
the all-sufficiency of the Savior’s sacrifice. The Reformers 
were unanimous regarding this most important point that the 
sacrament cannot be made a sacrifice. | 

It was in the year 1523, six years after the Ninety-five 
Theses of Luther had been nailed to the church-door at Witten- 
berg, that nine nuns, weary of their rash vows, and convinced 
that the Christian life could be lived as usefully in society, 
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sought to escape from the Nimptschen Convent, in the do- 
minions of the hostile Duke George. They had written to 
their families, but, yielding to the ideas of the time, their fam- 
ilies had declined to take them back. Their flight was, con- 
sequently, arranged for by Luther. As it had a most important 
influence on the Reformation and Protestantism, we may take 
the description of the incident and its meaning from, Dr. Rob- 
ertson : — 

“When Leonard Koppi, burgher of Torgau, knighted for 
the nonce by royal Luther, — this Honest chivalrous Sir Leon- 
ard was as brave a knight as ever stormed a giant’s castle for 
the rescue of distressed damsels, —this Sir Leonard drove his 
wagon. filled with nine herring barrels right through the do- 
minions of Duke George; and there, in the moonlight, all the 
nine, the sacred nine, the pretty Eva von Schoenfeldt and Kate 
and all the rest of them, went out from Kate’s window by a 
ladder down to the court; ‘softly, softly,’ they went over the 
court, — where Kate in her haste, like another Cinderella, loses 
her slipper, — ‘softly, softly,’ over the wall, and dropped into 
the brawny arms of Sir Leonard! One, —two,— three, — 
all the nine are over, and are stowed away in the herring bar- 
rels, and Sir Leonard drives off again, straight back through 
the dominions of Duke George. ‘Abend, Koppi! What hast 
thou there in that wagon?’ ‘Herring barrels, Herr Huntsmann!’ 
‘Barrels of herrings you mean? ‘Ja, Ja.’ That was a narrow 
escape, for that was a huntsman of Duke George. And so in 
safety they are brought to Torgau and in safety to Wittenberg. 
But Luther is sorely puzzled what to do with the poor girls; 
their parents disown them, and will have nothing to do with 
the runaway nuns. Shut out from the sanctuary of their girl- 
hood and home, they naturally think, — poor nuns, the human 
heart, the trusting, loving, hoping, yearning human heart, has 
not been crushed out of them yet, and dreams of bridegrooms 
and of marriage bells did hunt them wickedly, even in the 
cloister, poor daughters of Jephthah!—now when the gates 
of sweet and happy life have suddenly reopened, they naturally 
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think of the higher sanctuary of marriage, and so the pretty : 
Eva does get married presently to a young physician at the 


Prince’s Court, and by and by, though not without some swine- 


herds in the way, for Luther certainly would have preferred — 
the beautiful and careless Eva had he thought of it in time; — 
and there is one Baumgarten to whom Katherine, it would © 


seem, had plighted vows, and to whom Luther now writes to 
come without delay, and take his Kate or he would lose her 
altogether, — as the things go, the marriage bells are ringing 


in the Castle Church, the bridal pair is blessed by Dr. Bugen- | 


hagen, the Elector sends in venison, the Wittenbergers silver 


goblets of beer and wine, and to the belfried monastery where © 
Cranach, Melanchthon, and the other wedding guests are as- — 


sembled, Luther brings home his bride.” 

The marriage took place on the 13th of June, 1525, more 
than two years after the flight of the nuns. It was no ease, 
therefore, of marry in haste and repent at leisure. To return 
to Dr. Robertson : — 

“That Protestants should find fault with Luther for this 
marriage seems to me something strange. No doubt it was 
a breach of his monastic vows, and from the Roman Catholic 
point of view it behooved him rather to have acted like 
St. Dunstan, who, when the beautiful lady poked her nose be- 
twixt the bars of his cell, seized it with the tongs, so that she 
roared and bellowed like a fury, which showed what the fair 
tempter really was—no lady at all, but Satan. But seriously, 
it seems to me the very thing, above all others, that Luther 
should have done was to marry a runaway nun, and that not 
only on such grounds as these: that it is not good for man to 
be alone; that marriage is a sacred ordinance; that he was 
now on the wrong side of forty and quite able to choose for 
himself, and that Caleb shunning matrimony because of its 
inconvenience is (as Luther himself says) like ‘one who runs 
into a river to escape a shower of rain’—not only on such 
general grounds as these is Luther’s marriage to be vindicated, 
but also on the very special ground that it was needed to bear 
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witness that his teaching on the subject was sincere; that 
human life has not been consecrated in two halves, but con- 
secrated as a whole; and that the wisest, best, and holiest way 
to heaven is not the one half through the monastery and the 
other through the nunnery, or asunder, but that of both to- 
gether, and both ‘in the Lord.’ This Luther taught, and to 
show his teaching was sincere he married the runaway nun; 
and I am sure that through restoring life to its proper condition, 


-not in the convent, but in the house and in the home, Luther 


by his marriage struck one of the hardest blows at papacy; 
and the ringing of his marriage bells and the soft kiss of his 
Katherine inaugurated a new and better era for the social life 
of Christendom, and was as dreadful thunder as the Pope had 
heard yet.” 

There was no unseemly haste about Luther’s action; he 
tried to have Katherine settled by marriage to others; but, 
being a woman of spirit and of good family withal, although 
she had no dowry to entice the Reformer with, she declared 
she would marry either Amsdorf or Luther himself. He was 
thus led to a very unworldly union with a most worthy woman, 
whose fine management brightened the Reformer’s last twenty- 
one years. Thus it came about that the old Augustinian con- 
vent at Wittenberg, from which the monks had one by one 
departed under the influence of the new teaching, became by 
the favor of the Elector the home of Luther after his manly 
marriage, and the emblem of what Protestantism has done for 
the world. It has supplanted the artificical life of monasteries 
and nunneries by the healthier life of the family, and all that 
gathers round the sweet name of Home! 

The condition of the people before the Reformation was 
miserable in the extreme. There were revolts of serfs in 1476, 
1492, 1498, 1502, 1513, and 1514, indicating how grievous 
their state must have been. When the Reformation came, and 
Luther spoke so strongly against Pope and princes in the in- 
terests of spiritual liberty, it was only natural that the peasants 


should be inspired with fresh hope of deliverance from their 
14 
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oppressors. To this they were incited by men of no stability 
of judgment like Carlstadt and Muenzer, with the result that 
Germany witnessed a Peasants’ War, and the Reformers were 
put to their wits’ end to stem the torrent and to bring about 
peace. A comparison of Melanchthon’s advice in the emer- 
gency with Luther’s will be entirely in favor of Luther. Me- 
lanchthon’s severity in the circumstances is quite remarkable; 
he had not the knowledge of peasant life nor the sympathy 
which belonged to Luther. The downtrodden peasants had 
drawn up in twelve articles their grievances, and we had better 
look at these to appreciate the justice of their case: — 

“1, The right to choose their own pastors, who should 
preach the Gospel purely and plainly without any additions, 
doctrines, or ordinances of men. 

“2, Exemption from the small tithe. The tithe of grain 
they were willing to pay for the support of pastors. 

“3. Release from serfdom, since they as well as the princes 
had been redeemed by the blood of Christ. 

“4, The right to fish and hunt, since when God created 
man, He gave him dominion over all animals, over the fowl of 
the air and the fish in the waters. 

“5. A share in the forests for all domestic uses. 

“6. A mitigation of feudal services. 

“7, Payment for labor in addition to what the contract 
requires. 

“8. Reduction of rents. 

“9. Security against illegal punishment, and a desire to 
be dealt with according to the old written law. 

“10. The restoration of the meadows and of the corn land 
which at one time belonged to a community. 

“11. The abolition of the right of heriot, by which widows 
and orphans had been shamefully robbed. 

“12. The resolution to submit all these articles to the test 
of Scripture, and to retract one, or all of them, if found not 
to agree with the Word of God.” 

What did Luther do when these reasonable demands were 
laid before him? He recognized their reasonableness, and sat 
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down and penned a noble appeal to the “Princes and Lords,” 
chiding them for their severity, and pleading with them for 
the people. He next wrote to “The Peasantry,” declaring his 
sympathy with their just demands, but urging them to seek 
redress in other ways than by rebellion. He acted a noble part 
as mediator amid the storm; and if neither the princes nor the 
peasants acted as he advised, but preferred to fight out their 
quarrel to the bitter end, the Reformer was entirely right in 
the course he adopted. He may have been extravagant in his 
denunciation of the rebels when he saw that they would not 
listen to reason; but he had as little right to involve the Refor- 
mation in a revolution of the peasants as the apostles would 
have had if they had involved primitive Christianity in a war 
of the slaves against their masters. Protestantism must trust 
in the sword of the Spirit as, after all, a mightier weapon than 
the sword of steel, and productive of deeper results. 

If the world is going to be ruled by the democracy, the 
ruler had better get an education. This truth, which is being 
forced into prominence at present, was seen and felt by the 
Reformers. We have already seen how great a man intellec- 
tually Luther was. He was the pride and glory of the Uni- 
versity of Erfurt. He became the master spirit of Wittenberg. 
He and Melanchthon were at one about education. Luther 
has a right to be regarded as the “father and founder of popular 
education.” In 1524, he wrote his “Appeal to the Aldermen 
of all the German Cities in Behalf of Christian Schools.” He 
declares: “For the maintenance of civil order and the proper 
regulation of the home, society needs accomplished and well- 
trained men and women. Such men are to come from boys, 
and such women from girls.” He lays great stress on the lan- 
guages, calling them “the scabbard in which the Word of God 
is sheathed; the casket in which this jewel is enshrined; the 
cask in which this wine is kept; the chamber in which this 
food is stored.” And this interest in education is of the essence 
of Protestantism. For Protestantism proposes through the 
guidance of a book to lead the world back to God through 
Christ. The Holy Scriptures are the text-book of Protestantism. 
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The world must be taught to appreciate this one Book. Every- 


thing which can contribute to the understanding of the Bible 
must be promoted by an enlightened Protestantism. Hence the — 


education of the people flowed as a necessary consequence from | 


the Protestant relation to Holy Scripture. 

Let us notice how, as a matter of fact, the Reformation 
laid its hand upon education. We have seen that Melanchthon 
was the rising humanist at the time of the Reformation. He 
never was an ordained minister, but this did’ not hinder him 
from becoming the leading theologian of the Lutheran party. 
He soon became recognized as the great authority on educa- 
tional subjects. He is named with justice “the Preceptor of 
Germany.” He had a genius for organization. It was he 
who carried out the educational program launched by Luther. 

Nuernberg was the first of the German cities to respond 
to Luther’s appeal, and everything was done by that enlightened 
city to secure Melanchthon as the rector of the schools of the 
place. But Melanchthon refused to be tempted by the addi- 
tional comfort the place would have given him; he would re- 
main true to Wittenberg and the Elector. He was invited, 
however, to visit Nuernberg and help to organize the education 


of the place. He did so and delivered on the occasion a famous © 


oration in praise .of learning. ‘“‘Without learning,” he main- 
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tained, “there can be no good men, no love of virtue, no re- | 
finement, no proper notions of religion and of the will of © 
God. It is the duty of rulers to foster schools. But there are — 
some who do not know the value of learning, and others are 
so wicked as to think that their tyranny would be promoted — 


by the abolition of all laws, religion, and discipline. What 


shall I say of the bishops who have been appointed by .the — 
emperors to superintend learning? The colleges of priests were — 


scholars to whom leisure and endowments were given that they 


might serve as teachers. Nor did it appear unfortunate that — 
letters should be cultivated by this class of persons. But now — 
we behold none more hostile to the liberal arts than the sacer- — 


dotal fraternity.” 


Thus early do we see Protestantism ranging itself on the © 
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side of learning, while sacerdotalism of set purpose opposes it. 
We should add that by his scheme of graduated school educa- 
tion, by his series of text-books, and by his personal influence 
sought by no less than some fifty of the German cities, Me- 
lanchthon became not merely, as Doellinger admits, the literary 
head of the mighty educational movement, but practically the 
molder of German education for the past 350 years. His 
fundamental principle was that all thorough training in theology 
must rest on a philological and philosophical foundation. He 
was accustomed to say: ‘Every good theologian and interpreter 
of the heavenly doctrine must be first a linguist, then a dia- 
lectician, and finally a witness.” Protestantism created new 
universities and reorganized old ones, so that. the present state 
of higher education, as well as of school education in Germany, 
is due to the Protestant spirit. “Protestant Germany is still 
building on the ese foundations laid by Ruane 
more than 350 years ago.” 

The first Protestant university is Marburg, founded by 
Philip of Hesse in 1524. Melanchthon’s influence is everywhere 
decisive. Tuebingen is reconstituted by Duke Ulrich, 1535; 
Leipzig by Duke George, 1539; Basel, after three years’ sus- 
pension is reopened, 1532; Frankfort-on-the-Oder is reopened 
by Joachim of Brandenburg, 1537, who also founds the new 
university of Koenigsberg, 1541; Greifswald is reconstituted 
on a Protestant foundation, 1539; Rostock in 1540—50; Hei- 
delberg by the Elector Frederick II in 1544; Jena is founded, 
1558, by John Frederick; Helmstaedt by Julius of Bruns- 
wick in 1568; Giessen followed in 1607; Rinteln in 1621; 
Altdorf in 1622. ‘We see following one another in rapid suc- 
cession the renowned series: Breslau, Goettingen, Erlangen, 
Bonn, Berlin. Catholic Germany has been distanced by Prot- 
estant.”” Since the middle of the eighteenth century the seat 
of intellectual activity has been transferred from South to North 
Germany. 

Into the competition between Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic institutions we cannot here enter. It is sufficient to affirm 
that if we want the highest scientific attainment, the broadest 
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culture, the fullest education, we must seek these amid the 
Protestant institutions of England, of America, of Holland, 
and of Germany; we cannot have them in the Roman Catholic 
institutions of the Latin nations. Education for the last four 
centuries has had its favored homes among the Protestant 
nations. 

It has been a source of difficulty and of regret with some 
ardent friends of Christian missions that the Reformers did 
not exhibit an immediate interest in the missionary enterprise. 
But if we try to appreciate their real position, we shall be led 
to a conclusion not unfavorable to these great men. The man 
who could arrange for the deliverance of the nuns at Nimpt- 
schen, and get them suitably looked after until they were mar- 
ried, was not deficient either in philanthropy or enterprise. But 
Luther and his fellow-Reformers had to take things as they 
found them. Let us look at the matter in this way. We shall 
take Luther, Melanchthon, and Calvin as the typical Conti- 
nental Reformers. These three men exercised commanding in- 
fluence in Europe, yet they were all their lives in the most 
straitened circumstances. Though great authors, they drove no 
bargains about their books. Luther, if we remember right, never 
received anything for his literary labor, and Calvin was only 
able to meet a few pressing debts out of what the booksellers 
allowed him. Melanchthon had to rock the cradle with one 
hand while he held his book with the other. If it had not 
been for the splendid management of Luther’s Katie, the Re- 
former would have been in pinches till the very close of his 
career. ... In fact, these three most influential Reformers 
were three of the poorest men in Europe. With the battle at 
their very doors, fighting for very life, so to speak, how could 
they be expected to contemplate or to organize a mission to tlie 
heathen? Luther was kept all his life waiting for the council 
which the Pope so hesitated to summon; and the “missionary 
enterprise” of the time consisted chiefly in the Pope’s influence 
being brought to bear on the emperor to attack the Turks! The 
Church of Rome had made missionary enterprise militant by 
inspiring the crusades, and it would require time before the 
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Reformers could appreciate “the marching orders’ of the 
Church. Besides, Luther had an idea that the end of the age 
was at hand, and all that he could do was to save as many in 
Christendom as he could through a preached Gospel. Add to 
all this the fact that the Protestants in the first age of the 
Reformation were not geographically in a situation to establish 
missions among the heathen. The dominion of the sea was then 
in the hands of the Roman Catholic Powers, and in the seven- 
teenth century Protestants were kept too busy defending their 
faith in Europe to think of enterprise abroad. It was no won- 
der, in these circumstances, that Protestantism could not at 
once take up the problem of missions. In fact, the design of 
Providence in the sixteenth century seems to have been to give 
the Church of Rome her chance of showing what her missions 
mean. It was when Romanism failed to save the heathen world 
that Protestantism got its opportunity. Meanwhile the Re- 
formers had ample work on hand in consolidating the churches, 
in organizing education, and in resisting their implacable foe. 

The Church of Rome perpetually boasts of her antiquity ; 
but will the facts of the case sustain the bold pretension? We 
say, no. The Council of Trent was the final settlement of her 
platform; she is not quite three centuries old, and Protestantism 
is beyond all contradiction her senior. The symbol cf Pope 
Pius LV, to which every Roman Catholic is now required to 
give his assent, bears date thirty-four years later than the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, which contains the grand essentials of the 
Protestant faith. If the Church of Rome shall tauntingly in- 
terrogate Protestants, “Where was your religion before Luther ?”’ 
they may retort upon her and ask, “Where was your religion 
before the Council of Trent, which added twelve new articles 
of faith to the Nicene Creed?” But shall Protestants content 
themselves with this retort, or shall they not rather take higher 
ground, and say at once to the Romanist, “Our religion is 
where yours never was, in the Word of God, which liveth and 
abideth forever”? It was the glory of the Reformation that 
it made a bold stand for ancient apostolic truth, in opposition 
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to the corrupt novelties of eleven hundred years of steady and 
resolute departure from the faith of Christ. Protestantism was 
not itself a novelty, but the exposure of a novelty. It came 
not to proclaim a new doctrine, but to ‘contend earnestly for 
the faith once delivered to the saints.’” (Dr. Morrison’s Prot- 
estant Reformation, 1848, p. 488.) 

We are now in a position to appreciate what the Protestant 
movement means, and to consider whether it is a spent force, 
or one that is destined to abide and to conquer. We have seen 
how it began in the experience of the immortal Luther, who 
was too matter of fact to be put off with anything but realities. 
Once he had “regained Paradise” through assurance of faith, 
he could not but invite his fellows to the same privilege. The 
word of promise, God’s sure Word, became the charter of the 
new experience which renovated Europe. Before the “Faithful 
Promiser,” Luther and his fellow-Reformers bowed as subjects 
grateful for salvation, and rejoicing in God’s sovereignty. 
Every would-be lord of the conscience fled like owls and bats 
before the rising Sun of Righteousness, leaving the conscience 
to the guidance of Christ. The saintly souls, lifted into fellow- 
ship with God in Christ, became in consequence a grand com- 
munion, and realized their unity with the spirits of the just 
made perfect, as well as with those being made perfect here. 
As priests unto God, they were encouraged to carry consecra- 
tion into all things and to swallow up the secular and worldly 
in a higher and still higher Christian life. Ministers and 
sacraments were instruments and means of grace for souls who 
are being sanctified; and the ‘“‘wonders” seen in Holy Serip- 
tures become the only miracles of the modern world. The in- 
dividual, moreover, is not the only subject of salvation; the 
family is being saved, and society is being saved through the’ 
Protestant spirit; education, missionary enterprise, and na- 
tional progress are all best secured by Protestantism. And 
then, beyond this present life and world, Protestantism dis- 
cerns an everlasting opportunity of showing gratitude to God 
and of obeying His commands. 
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No wonder that Froude says regarding the Reformers: 
“The history of the last three centuries has been a signal evi- 
dence that in taking the Bible for their rule in the place of 
the Decretals, they had forfeited no privilege and lost no grace.” 

“Some people are troubled when we tell them that the 
Reformation has been the mother of all the liberties; they are 
somewhat afraid of so much glory, and say that it would be 
desirable that the Reformation had not given birth to so many 
liberties. The Reformation will produce many other liberties 
yet; it is not at the end of its work; once the rights of man 
before God are recognized, many other rights flow out of these; 
only it will be to desire that the other liberties which support 
themselves upon the Protestant principle should be penetrated 
by the same spirit and profess the same respect for God. With 
the proviso of submission profound and complete to God and to 
duty, there is nothing to fear from any liberty. We do not 
wish to submit to any man because we wish to submit to God; 
we wish to have plenty of liberties that we may lay them at the 
feet of God; when all liberties have this character, there is 
everything to hope from them and nothing to fear.” (A. Co- 
querel Fils, Paris, 1864.) 


THE PROOF TEXTS OF THE CATECHISM WITH 
A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 


THE THIRD ARTICLE. 
(Continued.) 


Goop Works. 

Advisedly the Catechism asks: “What is a good work in 
God’s sight?” Works that appear great and good in the sight 
of men, in the sight of God may be nothing but “shining 
vices.” Such are all so-called good works of unbelievers, Hebr. 
11, 6; Rom. 14, 23. Augustine’s dictum, “Omnis injidelium 
vita peccatum est,” expresses a deep: theological truth. 
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The Catechism answers the question: “What is a good 
work in the sight of God?” thus: 1. The subject of good works 
is a child of God, John 15, 5. 2. The source is faith, John 
15, 5. 3. The rule is the Ten Commandments, Matt. 15, 9. 
4. The purpose or aim: a) the glory of God, 1 Cor. 10, 31; 
b) the benefit of the neighbor, 1 Pet. 4, 10. 


John 15, 5: I am the Vie, ye are the branches: He that 
abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit; for without me ye can do nothing. 


The purpose of this text is to prove that only “a child of 
God” can do good works.— The passage is taken from our 
Lord’s Farewell Address. He speaks to His disciples, to Chris- 
tians: “I am the Vine, ye are the branches.” Between them 
and Him there is a relation as intimate as that between the 
vine and its branches. A striking similitude this, since Pales- 
tine abounded in vineyards, a similitude that frequently oc- 
eurs in the Old Testament (Is. 5, 1—7; Ps. 80, 8—16; Jer. 
2, 21, et al.), hence was familiar to Jewish people, the new 
application of which would readily find lodgment in the minds 
of His disciples. 

In order to get the full force of v. 5, the preceding verses, 
1—4, should be read. “I am the true Vine,” 4 dumehog ; ady- 
ay, 1. e., 1 am the real, the genuine Vine.. I really and truly 
give what is emblematically represented by a vine. As the 
vine imparts life and nourishment to all the branches, large 
and small, so you, my disciples, have received, and still receive, 
life from me. How did this intimate relation come about ? 
The husbandman, my Father, v. 1, has grafted you in me. 
By what means? Through the Word: “Now ye are clean 
through the Word which I have-spoken unto you,”. v. 3. 
Through the Word ye have come tojfaith in me, through it 
ye are cleansed, ye have forgiveness of sins, 1 John 1, 7. Ye 
are in me, now “abide in me,” v. 4. Remain united to me 
by a living faith, and ye can and will bring forth “fruit,” v. 2, 
“more fruit,” v. 2, “much fruit,’ v. 5. 
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In v. 5 the Lord emphatically repeats the thoughts of 
the preceding paragraph. “J am the Vine, ye are the branches.” 
What follows from this? “He that abideth in me, and I in 
him, the same” — ovtog = he and no other—“bringeth forth 
much fruit.” The branch, cut from the vine, is severed from 
the source of its strength and nourishment; it must die. Just 
so only he who is united by a living faith to Christ can bear 
fruit, can be productive of good works. “As the branch can- 
not bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine, no more 
can ye, except ye abide in me,” v. 4. “Without me,” yupic épov, 
separate from me, “ye,” my disciples, “can do nothing,’ ab- 
solutely nothing that is pleasing to God. Capacity, capability, 
to perform good works comes from Christ. 

The text is rich in truths pertinent to the locus in hand. 
We shall tabulate the most important. 

1. Christians only can do good works. This is shown 
above. They only are “His workmanship created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works,” Eph. 2, 10. 

2. Christians do good works, they bring forth “fruit,” 
“more fruit,” “much fruit,” vv. 1—5. The righteous is like 
a tree planted by the rivers of water that bringeth forth his 
fruit in his season, Ps. 1, 3; ef. Acts 9, 36; Rom. 16, 12; 
Matt. 25, 35 ff.; John 5, 28. 29. 

3. Good works flow from faith as their source. “The 
same,’ obvtoc, he and no other, sc., “that abideth in me, and 
I in him, bringeth forth much fruit.” Only they “which have 
believed in God” are and can be exhorted to be “careful to 
maintain good works,” Tit. 3, 8; 1 Pet. 2,12; 1 Thess. 4, 3; 
Eph. 2, 10. 

4. Good works are performed only in the power of Christ, 
of God. “Abide in me” —‘“‘the same” — “without me ye can 
do nothing.” Christ, God, is the Author of good works; the 
Christians are but the instruments through which He performs 
them. “It is God that worketh in you both to will and to do 
according to His good pleasure,” Phil. 2, 13; ef. Rom. 16, 12; 
15, 19; 2 Cor. 3, 5.—-The Christian is not a clock, which, 
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if wound up, runs for a certain length of time. He is rather — 
an electric light, which shines so long as the power is turned 
on. Shut it off, and all is darkness. The “power” of the 
Christian life is Christ, faith in Christ, abiding in Him, — 
“Without me,” separated from me, and the result is? “Ye,” ~ 
my disciples, “can do—nothing.” Hence, all honor and praise 
for these good works belong to Christ. 

5. Good works are not laborious productions, but “fruits.” 
As it is natural for a good tree to bring forth good fruits, so 
it is self-evident that a Christian through his intimate con- 
nection with Christ should produce “fruit.” Cf. Gal. 5, 22; 
Matt. 13, 8. 23.—But we must observe that the Catechism 
says a good work in the sight of God is “whatever a child of 
God does, speaks, or thinks in faith,” ete. The Christian is, 
as it were, a composite being, part spirit, part flesh. And 
“the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the 
flesh; and these are contrary, the one to the other, so that ye 
cannot do the things that ye would,” Gal. 5, 17. To the 
Romans, St. Paul writes: “I know that in me (that is, in my 
flesh,) dwelleth no good thing.” Hence it comes about that 
“the good that I would I do not, but the evil which I would 
not, that I do.” But the Christian can say: “It is no more 
{ that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me.” Cf. Rom. 7, 17—19. 
Whatever comes from the flesh is sinful. Perfect sinlessness 
is unattainable in this life, 1 John 1, 8. Im the Christian 
there is a constant warfare between the flesh and the spirit; 
but the spirit dominates in him, Gal. 5, 24. 

6. The means through which God operates in the Chris- 
tians is the “living Word,” 1 Pet. 1, 23. This truth can be 
gathered from our text also. The exhortation is: “Abide in 
me.” When do we abide in Him? “If ye abide in me, and 
my words abide in you,” ete, v. 7. Tit. 2, 11. 14. 

7. Since only “the same” who abides in Christ Jesus can 
do good works, since “without me,” as Christ says, even “ye,” 
my disciples, “can do nothing,” v. 5, and since persons must 
be “created in Christ Jesus unto good works,” Eph. 2, 10, 
it is plain that wnbelievers cannot do good works. The ap- 
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parently good works of unbelievers are comparable to the wrig- 
gling of a dead frog whose body is connected with an electric 
battery. The frog goes through all the motions of one seem- 
ingly alive, but still he is nothing but a dead frog. Fiat ap- 
plicatio. The so-called good works of unbelievers are but cari- 
eatures of the truly good works of Christians. 

“Although nature is able in some sort to do the outward 
work (for it is able to keep the hands from theft and murder), 
yet it cannot work the inwafd motions, such as the fear of God, 
trust in God, chastity, patience,” ete. (Augsburg Conf., 
Art. 28.) 

Matt. 15, 9: In vain they do worship me, teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men. 

The “commandments of men” to which the Lord here 
refers are “the traditions of the elders,’ v. 1. These consisted 
of explanations, applications, and additions to the Law of God 
made by learned expounders of the Scriptures among the Jewish 
people. Begun at about the time of Ezra, they accumulated 
as the years went by. Transmitted at first by word of mouth 
from generation to generation, they were finally collected in 
what is known as the Jewish Talmud. These “traditions of 
the elders,” man-made precepts, the scribes and Pharisees 
taught, must be punctiliously observed, being equal in author- 
ity with the Law of God itself; aye, if the traditions and the 
written Word of God clashed, these traditions took precedence 
of the Word of God: the traditions must be kept, the Word 
of God disregarded. 

Christ tells these blind leaders of the blind that their tra- 
ditions were but “commandments of men” which His disciples 
must not keep (cf. vv. 1. 9); that because of the traditions of 
men they transgressed the commandment of God, v. 3, hence 
sinned against God. By means of a concrete example, the 
Fourth Commandment, He proves that their traditions made 
“the commandment of God of none effect,” null and void, 
vv. 4—6. Hence, their whole religion — what was it ?— hyp- 
ocrisy. 
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With words of stinging rebuke borrowed from the prophet 
Isaiah, the Lord deals a crushing blow to the hypocritical tra- 
ditionalists of that day and ours: “Ye hypocrites, well did 
Esaias prophesy of you, saying: This people draweth nigh 
unto me with their mouth, and honoreth me with their lips; 
but their heart is far from me. But in vain they do worship 
me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men.” Teach- 
ing commandments of men as binding as the doctrines of God 
is a lip and mouth service, a vain worship. 

How strongly the Lord expresses the truth: the only works 
that please Him are such as He Himself has commanded! The 
only rule of works pleasing in His sight is the Decalogue. 

The Pharisee was the Roman Catholic of that time. The 
Roman Catholic Church to-day makes the Word of God of 
none effect by her numberless traditions respecting fasts, holi- 
days, pilgrimages, legends of saints, ete. 

1 Cor. 10, 31: Whether, therefore, ye eat, or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. 

Good works, this passage teaches, should have for their 
aim the glory of God. A Christian serves the Lord also when 
he eats and drinks and rests. He lives unto the Lord and dies 
unto the Lord. Sanctification includes the entire life of a 
Christian. — “Magnum axioma!” says Bengel of the present 
passage. Indeed, a great axiom this: Do all to the glory of 
God. —See Matt. 5, 16. 

1 Pet. 4, 10: As every man hath recewed the gift, even 
so minister the same one to another as good stewards of the 
manifold grace of God. 

In the section from which this text is taken, Peter ad- 
monishes the members of the congregation to be faithful in. 
the discharge of their duties. The various gifts which God 
has distributed among the Christians, shall be used for the 
benefit of each other and one another.— The translation: “As 
every man hath received the gift” is inadequate since the definite 
article “the” is wanting in the original. The apostle says: 
“As every one has received a gift.” Gift, ydpeopa, is a gift 
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of grace, a gift of the Spirit. “As every one has received the 
gift”? might give rise to the thought that there is but one 
certain, definite gift intended here which all Christians share 
alike. What the apostle does say is this: The grace of God is 
manifold; all Christians have gifts, gifts of grace; each Chris- 
tian has a special gift. The one can teach, the other exhort, 
a third, rule, ete. Cf. Rom. 12, 6—9. Again, in the congre- 
gation there are various offices for which certain members have 
been elected on account of their fitness. These gifts which the 
Christians have received they are to use for the benefit of all. 
The special gift which one Christian has received before others 
he is not to put in a napkin. He is to remember: it is a gift; 
God has given.it to him for a special purpose. He is to use 
it, not for his own person only, but for the good of others, for 
the benefit of the whole congregation.— The truth expressed 
by the apostle is: You have received a gift; the exhortation 
is: “Minister the same,” the gift, “one to another.”’ Upon this 
thought all stress lies here: ‘Be faithful in the use of the gift 
you have received, so that others may be benefited thereby and 
the congregation be edified. — The next clause intensifies this 
thought. ‘Minister the gift one to another,” says the apostle, 
“as good stewards of the manifold grace of God.’ The empha- 
sis lies on the word “good.” God is the Lord, the Christians 
are but “stewards.” The Lord will one day, “at the end of 
all things,” v. 7, demand: “Render account of thy steward- 
ship,” Luke 16. This the Christians are to bear in mind and 
be good, 2. e., faithful, stewards of the manifold grace of God. 
—Next, the apostle enumerates two gifts: 1. “If any man 
speak”; 2. “Sf any man minister,’ and again inculcates faith- 
fulness in speaking and in ministering, v. 11a. Then he ad- 
duces the ultimate end of his exhortation: “That God in all 
things may be glorified through Jesus Christ,” ete., v. 11b. 
Thus the text yields two points relevant to the doctrine under 
discussion: Good works should be performed a) for the benefit 
of the neighbor, b) for the glory of God. 


Springfield, I]. Louis WessEL. 
(To be continued.) 
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LUTHER’S INTOLERANCE was scored in a sermon by 
Geo. W. McDaniel, of Richmond, Va. The Times-Dispatch of that 
city quoted parts of the sermons, which caused our pastor A. L. 
Crouse, of Charlottesville, Va., to publicly voice his dissent. Defend- 
ing his statement, Mr. McDaniel wrote in the Times-Dispatch of 
March 16 as follows: — 

“Tuther was of an intense nature. I would not judge him 
harshly for his ardent advocacy of the truth as he understood it, but 
it seems to me that he went beyond the bounds of reason. Myer’s 
General History says: ‘Melanchthon often reproved Luther of his 
vehemence and spoke apologetically for it. In his funeral oration 
over his distinguished leader, he quoted Erasmus: ‘God has given to 
this last time, on account of the greatness of the disease, a sharp 
physician.’ Professor Fisher, of Yale, in his History of the Refor- 
mation, speaks of the ‘intolerant’? course of Luther towards those 
Protestants who denied his doctrine of consubstantiation. Certain of 
his opponents held that the Lord’s Supper had a mnemonic sig- 
nificance, that it was a symbol of the atoning death of Christ and 
a token or pledge of its continual efficacy. In this particular they 
held the views of Virginia Baptists, and Professor Fisher says Luther 
was ‘intolerant? towards them. 

“The peasants of Germany went to many extremes, which no one 
will justify, but they held certain views which are founded upon 
Scripture. Luther urged that these misguided enthusiasts should be 
‘stabbed, crushed, strangled.’ ‘He called upon the Christian authori- 
ties with all the more urgeney and vehemence to use the sword against 
the devilish villains.’ See Life of Luther, by Julius Koestlin, pro- 
fessor of the University of Halle-Wittenberg. 

“Tt gives me no satisfaction to prove that Martin Luther per- 
secuted. It grieves me to think that he was not always consistent 
in his attitude towards those of different faiths. But his anathemas 
against the Jews show conclusively that he had not attained to the 
state of freedom of conscience. The invectives which he used against 
them are strong even for sixteenth-century standards. ‘If I had 
power over them, I would assemble their most prominent men and 
demand that they prove that we Christians do not worship the one 
God, under the penalty of having their tongues torn out through 
the backs of their necks.’ See Von den Juden und ihren Luegen, 
XXVIII, 257. He advised that their houses be torn down, that their 
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books be taken from them, that their public worship be interdicted, 
that their synagogues be burned, and was sorry that he could not 
destroy them with hell-fire. See The Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. VIII, 
p. 214. 

“His intolerance appeared most clearly not in his attitude toward 
Catholic doctrine and worship, but in his dealings with other evan- 
gelicals who disagreed with him or walked different paths. As time 
passed, he grew more impatient of dissent, more insistent upon com- 
plete agreement. Century Magazine, October, 1911. 

“Hearing the excesses of the Anabaptists and other radicals, 
Luther might become as intolerant as any papist. See McGiffert’s 
Martin Luther and His Work. 

“Conservative and intolerant, he introduced a regime of religious 
bigotry, for a long time narrow blighting to intellectual and spiritual 
growth. Our ideals of liberty were not his. 

“The persecuting spirit in Germany persisted into the nineteenth 
century. The organization of a Baptist church in Hamburg as late 
as 1834 created a sensation. The constant growth of the Baptists 
exasperated the clergy and the authorities. They decided that Bap- 
tists should not be tolerated. Police officers entered their meetings 
and drove the members into the-street amid the jubilant shouts of 
the populace. Pastor Oncken was arrested, imprisoned, and shame- 
fully treated. He was tried, convicted, fined, and deprived of his 
property. See Baptists in Germany, by Catheart. 

A reply to these statements by Rev. Meuschke, of Richmond, Va., 
was declined. — Students of history know that Luther’s “intolerance” 
in the sacramentarian controversy consisted in his refusal of church- 
fellowship to the Reformed, and that his utterances against the 
peasants, Jews, and Anabaptists were directed against people who 
were subverting public order. That Luther was no “Jew baiter” can 
be seen from his remarks on Ps. 14, 7. (IV, 927 f.) He turns 
vehemently against the usurious practices, the craftiness and cunning 
intrigues of the Jews, and mercilessly exposes their miserable lies; 
but, on the other hand, he pleads that Christian love and gentleness 
be applied in efforts to win them from their errors. (XX, 1821.) As 
regards the Anabaptists of Luther’s days, we have been led to be- 
lieve that American Baptists deprecate being identified with such 
iconoclasts, anarchists, chiliasts, and fanatics as Muenzer, Storch, 
Hut, Rink, Matthys. The American historian of the Baptist Church, 
Dr. Newman of McMaster University, Toronto, writes in his History 
of the Baptist Churches in the United States, p. 37: “The extent to 
which the Baptist cause has been impeded by the Muenster kingdom 
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is inealeulable. The Baptist name is odious throughout continental 
Europe to-day because: of it. In England and in America the 
opponents of Baptists long urged their extermination on the ground 
that they might be expected to reenact the horrors of Muenster.” 


IN HIS LAST WILL Mr. Morgan, financier and multi- 
millionaire of New York, had said: “I commit my soul into the 
hands of my Savior, in full confidence that, having redeemed it and 
washed it in His most precious blood, He will present it faultless 
before the throne of my heavenly Father; and I entreat my chil- 
dren to maintain and defend, at all hazard and at any cost of 
persoxal sacrifice, the blessed doctrine of the complete atonement for 
sin through the blood of Jesus Christ, once offered, and through 
that alone.” 

It had been pointed out by Rev. Hageman, of Fall River, Mass., 
that this dying statement of Mr. Morgan embodies “the Lutheran 
doctrine of justification by faith alone.” Mgr. Cassidy, a Roman 
rector of Fall River, who had previously criticised Mr. Morgan’s faith 
as out of harmony with his vast wealth, became so incensed at the 
idea of Morgan’s holding the Lutheran faith that he violently at- 
tacked Luther and his doctrine of justification in the Fall River 
Hvening News of May 26. We quote the pertinent passage as a 
sample of Rome’s tacties in polemics: — 

“Luther, having destroyed (?) the infallible authority of the 
Church, made himself an infallible authority. On the 5th of March, 
1522, he wrote to the prince elector of Saxony: ‘I have not received 
my Gospel from men, but from heaven, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, so that I desire to be called henceforth an evangelist.’ 
(De Wette, 2, 139.) Luther calls himself: ‘By the grace of God 
Eeclesiastes of Wittenberg, who not only has his doctrine from 
heaven, but is one who has more power in his little finger than a 
thousand popes, kings, princes, and doctors.’ ‘Whosoever teaches 
differently from what I have taught, or whosoever condemns, he con- 
demns God and must remain a child of hell’ (Saemtliche Werke, 
28, 246.) 

“Tow does that strike my non-Lutheran Protestant friends? At 
another time Luther says: ‘I will not have my doctrine judged: by 
any one, hot even by angels. For as I am convinced of it, I shall 
be through it your and the angels’ judge, so that he who refuses my 
doctrine may not be saved.’ (Saemtliche Werke, 28, 144.) 

“And now let us learn the doctrine of Luther. ‘Faith alone,’ 
Luther teaches, ‘works justification; and a man is saved and his 
sins are forgiven by confidently believing.’ He writes to Melanch- 
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thon, his colaborer and friend: ‘Be a sinner and sin boldly; but more 
boldly still believe and rejoice in Christ, who is the Conqueror of sin, 
death, and the world. Sin is our lot here below. This life is not the 
abode of justice. It is sufficient that by the riches of God’s glory we 
acknowledge the Lamb who takes away the sins of the world; sin 
cannot deprive us of Him, even if in the same day we were to commit 
a thousand adulteries or a thousand murders.’ (De Wette, 2, 37.) In 
one of his sermons he exclaims: ‘Provided one has faith, adultery 
is no sin” (Saemtliche Werke, 21, 284 sq.) 

“Sin boldly! Rob, murder, violate, debauch! Provided one has 
faith, it is no sin. Such is the doctrine of Luther — justification by 
faith alone —in all its nakedness, and such is the doctrine that we 
do not hesitate to term hideous, monstrous, soul-appalling. Is there 
here any mention of faith (which) leads to good works? I deny it. 
‘Be a sinner that the blood of the Lamb many cleanse you!’ Do evil, 
not good. Is there here any mention of penance, of regret, sorrow, 
of reparation? None. ‘Justified by faith alone,’ screams Luther, 
while up from the apostolic ages, making the centuries resound with 
its echoings, thunders the voice of Christ’s disciple, St. James: ‘Thou 
believest that there is one God. Thou dost well; the devils also be- 
lieve and tremble, James 2, 19. — 

“Sin boldly, that the blood of the Lamb may cleanse yout,’ 
preaches Luther in the sixteenth century, and ‘my soul, washed and 
redeemed in the precious blood, He will present faultless,’ writes the 
dying Dives in the twentieth, both in union and harmonious decla- 
ration of the same doctrine. However sinfully we may have lived, 
how unrepentantly we may have died, it matters not, ‘we are saved 
by the blessed doctrine of the complete atonement for sin, through 
the blood of Jesus Christ, once offered, and through that alone.’ Oh, 
ye fair-minded students! Oh, ye learned and ready of speech! Oh, 
ye who labor and sweat and toil, see you not the hideousness of such 
a teaching? 

“Brother may betray brother, and wife be false to husband, and 
son shed the blood of parent, and each plunder the other —it is all 
right. Get you not a glimpse of the monstrousness of the position 
taken by this dying Dives? The masters of finance may water stock; 
they may corner commodities of life; they may manipulate the great 
enterprises of the land; they may sequester the great natural stores 
laid away in the earth for the use of all; the captains of industry 
may hire men and women as they hire the beasts of the field; they 
may melt and spin and weave the blood and body of the worker into 
the substance and fiber of the manufactured product; on the sweat, 
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the toil, the hunger, the want, the wretchedness of labor they may 
fatten and grow great and rich and powerful; yet dying and be- 
queathing their (ill-gotten) gains, standing on the brink of eternity, 
they turn and look out backward on the homes they have made 
desolate, the land made desert by their injustices, and strewn with 
the bodies of the men and women whom they have murdered, and 
then turn in sacrilegious Satanic confidence and say, ‘It is nothing. 
I have believed. I am made clean.’ 

“And the man with the hoe, yea, and the pick and the crowbar 
and the dynamite stick, raises his head from his toil-bent position | 
and says: ‘What’s that? Justified by faith alone? Sin boldly, rob, | 
plunder, ravage, murder,—never mind as long as I believe? By 
heavens, that’s a great doctrine. The world is surely ours if we can 
get it, and dying I’ll be redeemed and spotless made in the precious 
blood of my Savior.’ And the pickax descends no longer into the 
earth, but into the brain of some weaker brother. ‘It’s no harm to 
murder if I believe. And the sledge-hammer falls no longer on the 
hard rock, but on the iron bolts of the rich man’s vaults. ‘It’s no 
harm to rob if I believe. And the dynamite is planted no longer 
in the tunnel, the cave, or the mine, but under the city or town 
cottages of the fewer rich. ‘It is no harm to lay waste if I believe.’ 
And sabotage and syndicalism and pauperism measure forces with 
capitalism and industrialism and grow-richism, each down and up ~ 
in turn, each robbing, each murdering, each plundering until, both © 
weltering in each other’s life-blood, the human family expires in ~ 
chaos — all washed clean in the Savior’s blood — because both be- 
lieved and were therefore forever justified! Such a doctrine, we re- 
peat, is not only hideous, it borders on the Satanic.” 

Luther’s claim to authority as a teacher of God’s Word is the 
common claim of every Christian who proves his belief from the 
Seriptures. The infallibility of the Scriptures becomes the infalli- 
bility of the teachers of Seripture. They can challenge the world 
as Isaiah did: “To the Law and to the testimony: if they speak not 
according to this word, it is because there is no light in them”; or 
Christ: “The Scripture cannot be broken”; or Paul: “Though an 
angel from heaven preached other gospel to you than that which we 
have preached unto you, let him be accursed!” — Luther’s utterance: 
“Pecea fortiter!” in a letter to Melanchthon of. July 19, 1521, we 
have reproduced in its context in THEOL. Quart., Vol. XII, p. 117. 
Luther replies to a maudlin complaint about his sins which Melanch- 
thon had made to him. Luther, in his rugged, heroic way, tells his 
friend: “If you are a preacher of grace, do not preach a fictitious, 
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but true grace. If grace is of the true sort, you will also have to bear 
true, not fictitious, sins. God does not save those who only acknowl- 
edge themselves sinners in a feigned manner. Be a sinner, then, and 
sin boldly, but let your trust be still greater and rejoice in Christ, 
who is the Victor over sin, death, and the world. We must sin as 
long as we are in this world; the present life is not an abode of 
righteousness; however, we look for new heavens and a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness, says Peter. We are satisfied by the 
richness of God’s glory to have come to the knowledge of the Lamb 
that taketh away the sins of the world. No sin shall wrest us from 
Him, were we even in one day to commit fornication and man- 
slaughter a thousand times over again. Do you think the price paltry 
and the payment small that has been made for us by so great a 
Lamb?” This statement of Luther on the unlimited grace of God’s 
pardon for sin Mer. Cassidy construes into a free pass to commit sin 
and go to heaven nevertheless. Does Mgr. Cassidy know that the 
argument of Luther is the same as that of Paul in Rom. 5, 20, and 
that Mgr. Cassidy’s cavil is the same as that to which Paul replied 
Rom. 6, 1 #f.? 


THE PLENARY, OR V#HRBAL, INSPIRATION OF THE 
BIBLE was publicly defended in a letter to the editor of the Sunday 
World-Herald of Omaha, Nebr., December 22, 1912. It reads as 
follows : — 

The first editorial in last Sunday’s World-Herald, under the 
headline “Reformed Theology,” contains the following statement: “It 
can hardly be said that any one entertains that belief (‘verbal in- 
spiration’) now, but the conclusions arrived at by the church scholars, 
who eall their work ‘the higher criticism, have been generally ac- 
cepted in place of the old beliefs.” Permit me to offer figures which 
tell a different story. The Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Con- 
ference of North America, the largest of the four general Lutheran 
organizations, making a gain of 115 per cent. in the past twenty 
years according to the statistics of Dr. Carroll, adheres to-day as 
ever before strictly to the doctrine of “verbal inspiration” in agree- 
ment with 2 Tim. 3, 16, and most emphatically rejects what is called 
“higher criticism.” And this church-body comprises 2,771 ministers, 
3,481 congregations and 748,500 communicants. Now I read in to- 
day’s paper that the average circulation of the World-Herald for 
the month of October was 55,804. Would the writer of the editorial 
referred to have the courage to say, especially when soliciting ad- 
vertisements, that “hardly any one” reads the World-Herald? But 
I am glad and thankful to say that all the believers of the “verbal 
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inspiration” are not to be found only in the Lutheran body with 
which I have the blessed privilege to be affiliated. No, there are many 
hundred thousands outside of the Evangelical Lutheran Synodical 
Conference who have not bowed their knees to “higher criticism.” 

During the past three or four years two Christian laymen have 


caused to be sent broadcast gratuitously five little volumes of about 


130 pages, called The Fundamentals, to more than 275,000 pastors, 
evangelists, etc., of whom more than 25,000 replied with letters of 
appreciation. These Fundamentals are a testimony in behalf of 
“verbal inspiration” and against “higher criticism.” Thus I read, 
Vol. V, p. 75: “Of course, the writers were inspired.” “The Holy 
Ghost spake by the mouth of David” (Acts 1; 16). “The word of the 
Lord came expressly unto Ezekiel” (Ezek. 1, 3). But the writings 
as well as the writers were inspired, because “all Scripture is God- 
breathed.” God, who “breathed into man the breath of life and he 


became a living soul,” has also breathed into His book the breath - 


of life, so that it is “the Word of God which liveth and abideth 
forever.” 

In Vol. V, chap. 38, the author of “The Bible and Modern 
Criticism” concludes thus: “Let us, then, by repudiating this modern 
criticism, show our condemnation of it. What does it offer us? 
Nothing. What does it take away? Everything. Do we have any 
use for it? No! It neither helps us in life nor comforts us in 
death; it will not judge us in the world to come. For our Biblical 
faith we need neither the encomiums of men nor the approbation of 
a few poor sinners. We will not attempt to improve the Scriptures 
and adapt them to our liking, but we will believe them. We will not 
criticise them, but we will ourselves be directed by them. We will 
not exercise authority over them, but we will obey them. We will 
trust Him who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. His Word shall 
make us free.” (p. 89 f.) 

I cannot refrain from calling attention also to the personal 
testimony of Dr. Howard A. Kelly, the eminent surgeon of Balti- 
more, whose published works have caused him to be reckoned with 
the most eminent of all authorities in his own field, which testimony 
makes up the seventh chapter of the first volume of Fundamentals. 
This is what he has to say: “I was once profoundly disturbed in the 
traditional faith in which I have been brought up — that of a Protes- 
tant Episcopalian — by inroads which were made upon the book of 
Genesis by the higher critics. ... One day it occurred to me to 
see what the book had to say about itself. ... I now believe the 
Bible to be the inspired work of God, inspired in a sense utterly 
different from that of any merely human book.” 
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Another evidence to show that the writer of the editorial referred 
to is mistaken, as aforesaid, is the ery of the few against preachers 
who would feed their flocks with the product of “higher criticism,” 
and for just such ministers who still dare believe in “verbal in- 
spiration.” 

The writer of the editorial referred to also speaks of a great 
change in doctrines. Suppose he would read what the Christian 
Herald of December 18 has to say editorially about Dr. Eliot’s “Un- 
sound Doctrine.” 

In conclusion, let me quote from Spurgeon’s Clew of the Maze: 
“We have measured the boasters who are the apostles of ‘modern 
thought,’ and we are slow to admit that the truth of the Gospel was 
purposely involved in obscurity, that their vast intellects might in 
due time develop it. Under their management our churches are 
famishing, and religion is falling into contempt; and yet we must 
daily wait at the posts of their doors, while their changeful oracles 
reveal to us the progressive theology. Bah! We will go on feeding 
men with the bread of heaven, while th¢se pretenders are proving 
that sawdust is the true stuffing for the human doll.” 

(Rev.) Herman Haverperc. 


ON THE READING OF THE BIBLE BY THE CATHOLIC 
LAITY Revs. E. H. Schmidt and O. W. Wismar have had occasion 
to speak in the Times-Democrat of New Orleans under date of 
December 27, 1912, as follows: — 

“For various reasons we feel ourselves compelled to answer the 
last letter from the Society of the Holy Spirit. 

“In our last letter we referred the reader to the Council of 
Toulouse, 1229, which forbade laymen the possession of the Old and 
New Testaments, the suppression of vernacular translations being 
especially commended; to the Synod of Tarragona, 1234, ordering 
vernacular translations to be brought to the bishop to be burned; to 
the edict of Berthold, Archbishop of Mainz, 1485, against the printing 
of religious books in German; to the bitter experiences of Wyclif 
and Tyndale; to the action by the Council of Trent on the reading 
of the Bible by the laity, etc., and we asked to be enlightened on 
these various historical incidents; for we thought they showed that 
Rome has been hostile to Bible reading by the laity, and that, as far 
as the Rowan hierarchy was concerned, the Bible never would have 
been placed in the people’s hands, neither before Luther’s days 
nor after. . 

“Now, the above references are very conveniently called ‘sup- 
posedly historical’ and ‘loose’ by our opponents, and they challenge 
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us to quote a provision from the proceedings of the Council of Trent 
which forbids the reading of the Holy Seriptures by the laity. 

“Surely, the Society of the Holy Spirit will be the only one who 
found that charge in our letter. We said no such thing as our 
opponents charge. We simply asked for ‘enlightenment on the action 
ot the Council of Trent in this question of the reading of the Bible 
by the laity, which, we trust, is quite a different thing. In the second 
place, it must strike the reader as strange that the Society of the 
Holy Spirit selected just this particular reference. We naturally 
would have expected a challenge on all the references. Or possibly 
they could have given us enlightenment on one of the references at 
least, instead of using another quotation from a Protestant historian, 
which, by the way, we had not asked for. 

“What of the Council of Trent? What wonderful things did it 
provide regarding the reading of the Bible by the laity? This matter 
was taken up in its fourth session, April 18, 1546, the year of Luther’s 
death. When the great and important question of the translation of 
the Bible into the vernacular came up, Bishop Acqui, of Piedment, 
and Cardinal Pacheco advocated its prohibition. But why did not the 
council unanimously vote their way? Because, as Cardinal Madruzzi 
maintained, a prohibition would produce the worst impression in 
Germany. Madruzzi at least knew expediency. The many members 
of ‘this great Catholic council’ argued to and fro, back and forward 
and back again, but, sad to say, they could come to no agreement on 
this simple question. So, finally, they left this question to the Pope, 
and his decision we quoted in our last letter. Will our opponents 
claim that the Council of Trent did anything to promote Bible 
reading by the laity? 

“The Pope and Bible reading by the laity! It would make a 
strange story indeed! But the reader can get an idea of this subject 
by reading the following interesting advice given to Pope Julius III 
(who, as papal legate, had been present at the opening of the Council 
of Trent) by the cardinals, on his election to the pontifical throne 
in 1550: 

“<Of all the counsels that we can offer Your Holiness, we have 
kept the most necessary to the last. We must open our eyes well, 
and exercise all possible force in the matter, viz., to permit the read- 
ing of the Gospel as little as possible, especially in the common 
tongue, in all those countries under your jurisdiction. This is the 
book which, more than any other, has raised against us the dis- 
turbances and tempests by which we are almost lost. Therefore, it is 
necessary to withdraw the Bible from the sight of the people, but with 
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great caution, in order not to raise tumults.’ (Document in National 
Library at Paris, Fol. B, No. 1088, Vol. 2, p. 650.) 

“Were is a quotation from the mouths of cardinals. Will the 
Society of the Holy Spirit admit the testimony ? 

“We could continue this story of the Pope and Bible reading by 
the laity, but we deem this sufficient.” 

The reference to the Document in the National Library at Paris, 
which was reproduced also in the current volume of THron. Quart., 
p. 538, requires a modification. The quotation is from a writing of 
Peter Paul Vergerius, who had quit the Roman Church and espoused 
the evangelical cause. The writing is a bold satire from beginning 
to end, as a reference to Salig, Gesch. d. Augsb. Conf., II, 1165—8, 
will show. Gerhard refers to this satirical statement — however, 
without indicating that he considers it satirical—in Confessio 
Catholica, p. 405 a, and in his Loci, I, 37, and II, 384. Some Protes- 
tants, overlooking the evident scope and character of Vergerio’s 
writing, have declared the above quotation a “forgery.” Rey. Dall- 
mann points out that it has been so regarded by Gibbings in his 
Taxes of the Apostolic Penitentiary and by Le Lieure in his Protes- 
tant Treasury, and that doubt is cast on it by Gibson in his Pre- 
servative. 


OUR BRETHREN AT DETROIT have been compelled to issue 
a public protest regarding the appropriation of $200,000 toward the 
enlargement of St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Hospital. Rev. Hertwig 
writes us: 

“Rey. Rud. Meyer and myself were detailed by the Lutheran 
Pastoral Conference of Detroit and vicinity to go before the Poor 
Commission of our city and inquire what the intentions of that com- 
mission were. We found that they intended lending $200,000 of the 
city’s money to St. Mary’s Hospital. St. Mary’s was to build an 
addition to its present hospital with this money, the city would put 
its patients into this $200,000 addition, and the city would also pay 
for the care of its patients, a certain sum per week. After fifteen 
years St. Mary’s would be expected to buy the addition from the 
city — at a price not stipulated at the present time. Well, you may 
imagine what they would pay for it after fifteen long years, when not 
eyen the most alert of our citizens would remember that it belonged 
to us. We found that the Poor Commission of our city was about to 
virtually donate $200,000 to a Roman Catholic institution, and we 
emphatically protested. The commission would not listen to our 
argument, and so we went to court. Before going there, we organized, 
and most of the other Protestant denominations of the city joined 
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the fight. We have a Central Committee headed by one of our own 
ministers, Rev. E. Ruesskamp. The court granted us a. temporary 
injunction enjoining the Poor Commission from going ahead with 
their plan. Before the hearing came off, however, for a permanent 
injunction, — lo, and behold! — the Catholic authorities of St. Mary’s 
retreated and said, ‘We do not want the money. Why? Because some 
Lutherans of the city are so bigoted as to deprive the poor sick of 
the city of hospital facilities, just because those facilities are to be 
supplied in a Roman Catholic institution. We do not want it — it 
would have been a burden to us anyway.’ A clear case of sour grapes! 

“When Rev. R. Meyer and I appeared before the Poor Com- 
mission on our first visit, we incidentally made a complaint, and also 
supported it by testimony, to the effect that the priests at St. Mary’s 
Hospital try to proselyte among our patients. This created quite a 
stir in the press. The chaplain of St. Mary’s Hospital then appeared 
in a public statement, emphatically denying our charges and saying: 
‘IT request and demand of these two reverend gentlemen a public 
apology, and if this is not forthcoming in due time and in the same 
place where the slander appeared, they may find themselves entangled 
in some legal proceedings that’ may prove both unpleasant and at the 
same time costly... We replied immediately in a signed statement, 
and said among other things: ‘We wish to state that we have no 
apology whatsoever to make for any of our statements made last 
Tuesday afternoon before the Board of Poor Commissioners, as all 
of our statements made before said board concerning proselyting at 
St. Mary’s Hospital can be substantiated before any court of justice.’ 
No legal proceedings followed—the father chaplain was trying a 
bluff, and we called it. 

“The press of the city reported very extensively on all these 
matters, but their reports were tinged with partiality toward their 
old friends.” 


THE ANNUAL NATIONAL CALAMITY OF THE PAN- 
AMERICAN MASS at St. Patrick’s Cathedral at Washington is due 
to happen again on Thanksgiving Day. Last year Pastor Wenchel, 
of our capital city, furnished us press notices which show to what 
an appalling extent the leading officials of our national government 
allow themselves to be used for the glorification of the Roman Church 
on this occasion. The Washington Times of November 28 said: 

“Thanksgiving Day had an especial significance in Washington. 
Here, at the seat of Government, the Chief Executive, the lawmakers, 
the interpreters of law, the representatives of every phase of official 
life, joined hands and hearts in services at St. Patrick’s Church. 
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“Surrounding President Taft, the justices of the Supreme Court, 
members of Congress, and church dignitaries, sat the diplomatic 
envoys of foreign nations, large and small. The pan-American mass, 
now a fixture on the program of the annual thanksday, was observed 
with all the solemnity, and yet all the humility of former years, and 
in accordance with its underlying motive.” 

The Hvening Times of the same date contained the following 
deseription : — 

“In the sanctuary, on a scarlet throne to the right of the altar, 
sat the highest Catholic prelate in the land, Cardinal Gibbons. 
Grouped about his eminence were the Very Rev. James. A. Burns, 
D. D., and Rev. John T. Whelan, chaplains to the cardinal. Mer. 
William T. Russell, rector of St. Patrick’s Church, also occupied a 
seat in the sanctuary. The preparations for the service were even 
grander than those on the occasion of the three previous pan- 
American masses of thanksgiving. The decorations within the 
church were more elegant and impressive. Silk flags of each nation 
of the pan-American Union were mounted on the pews assigned to 
the diplomatic representatives, and about the pillars and arches of 
the auditorium were draped the colors of the Latin-American re- 
publics and those of the United States, which predominated. The 
gorgeous decorations of the altar and the multicolored flags of the 
various sister republics served to reflect the religious and patriotic 
sentiments of the gathering. Shortly after 9.80 o’clock the dis- 
tinguished guests began to arrive, but it was not until a few minutes 
before 10 o’clock that President Taft, accompanied by Mrs. Taft and 
his military aid, Maj. Thomas L. Rhoads, reached the church. Mer. 
William T. Russell, rector of St. Patrick’s, met them at the side- 
walk and escorted them to the pew they were to occupy. The majority 
of the members of the Diplomatic Corps and other invited guests, 
including justices of the Supreme Court, senators, and representatives 
in Congress, officials of the army and navy, and representative citizens 
of the District, had been seated by that. time. 

“On scheduled time the solemn procession of altar boys and 
priests, marching in advance of Cardinal Gibbons, left the rectory 
and advanced to the main entrance of the church. Hundreds of 
people had gathered before the edifice, and the services of a squad of 
policemen under the direction of Captain Hollinberger were required 
to keep them in check. 

“As the procession marched into the church, the orchestra and 
combined choirs began the processional. Led by the altar boys, the 
distinguished group of prelates, attired in their magnificent robes, 
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marched solemnly down the center aisle toward the sanctuary. The 
priests and dignitaries wore vestments trimmed with gold, and pages 
bore the trains of the prelates. The congregation remained standing 
all the while, and as soon as the cardinal and papal delegate, ac- 
companied by their attendants, had taken their positions on either 
side of the sanctuary, the officers of the mass took their places before 
the altar.” 

The “sermon” by Archbishop Keane, of Dubuque, was a pan- 
egyric eulogizing American progress, prosperity, wisdom, ete. It 
politely (“We this morning pray Him to touch the wounded Turk 
and give him peace in the fastnesses of his desert solitudes.” — 
Evening Star) cursed the Turk out of Europe, and blessed “the 
martyred spirits of the Balkans,” who have “pushed back the semi- 
barbarous Turk from the land he has desecrated.” It handed a sop 
to the administration: “We thank God to-day for the peaceful atti- 
tude of our own wise Government during the year that has passed, 
an attitude which has won larger respect and greater confidence, 
strengthening the bonds which tie us to our sister republics, and 
which promises a brighter morrow for the Western Continent.” 

Then came the “pan-American prayer,’ read by the rector of 
St. Patrick’s, Mgr. Russell. The loving Roman Church made the 
representatives of the twenty-one governments on the Western hemi- 
sphere hear and feel with what affectionate solicitude she is concerned 
about all of them, and how readily these governments should find 
their center of unity in her. — Following the mass came a luncheon 
at the rectory, of which the Washington Post of November 29 noted 
the principal incidents : — 

“Mer. Russell, host of the occasion, Cardinal Gibbons, Attorney- 
General Wickersham, and Senor Calvo, Minister from Costa Rica 
and dean of the South and Central American diplomats, were the 
speakers. Toasts were drunk standing to the President, to Cardinal 
Gibbons, and to the presidents of the South and Central American 
republics. The luncheon in every respect was typical of the close 
relations existing between the nations of the Western hemisphere. 
The tables and walls were beautifully decorated. Souvenir medals 
were given out bearing on the reverse sides relief maps of the Western 
hemisphere, with ‘Friendship’ written across it. On the menu cards 
were the flags of all the twenty-one nations of the Western hemi- 
sphere, and on each flag was a letter of the motto: ‘And on earth 
peace to men.’ 

“Mer. Russell, in opening the speaking, said that he knew there 
would be no misunderstanding, and that no offense could be taken 
when he introduced Cardinal Gibbons as ‘our cardinal.’ 
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“Enthusiastic applause greeted Oardinal Gibbons as he arose. 
The cardinal spoke of the qualities which he said rendered President 
Taft particularly fitted for the office of President. He mentioned the 
President’s judicial temperament, his ‘fine discrimination, which en- 
ables him to choose the right man for the right position,’ and 
mentioned the selection of Chief Justice White as an example of 
his appointments. He also spoke of the President’s ‘sweetness of 
disposition, which showed no bitterness even in the face of defeat.’ 
‘His administration has been marked by a reign of peace and wonder- 
ful prosperity,’ he continued, ‘which is the greatest possibly in the 
histery of the United States. The test of an administration is the 
condition of the people of the country.’ Speaking of the Philippines, 
he said that the President is the best man in the United States or 
‘in the islands to speak on both sides of the question of what is to 
be done. ‘Happy for the United States and thrice happy for the 
Philippines, he declared, ‘if the administration of affairs in the 
islands in the future shall be in hands as capable as those of 
President Taft.’ ” 

The President. being absent from the luncheon, Secretary of the 
Treasury MacVeagh responded to the Cardinal’s toast. It was a 
perceptibly lame effort to discount the political significance of the 
event. The President desires to “make us and our foreign neighbors 
recognize each other as brothers. Therefore the President approves 
heartily of any effort such as this.” 

All these things were set forth in the papers with a liberal use 
of bold-face type and striking photographic views, “our cardinal” 
usually appearing in the place of prominence. An artistic souvenir 
postal card shows President and Mrs. Taft as they leave St. Patrick’s 
Church, escorted by Mgr. Russell, beaming with his happiest smile. 
Said one of the Washington reporters: “The service has always 
attracted national attention because of the prominence of members 
of the congregation, the President having been an attendant each 
year, and various members of the Diplomatic Corps, Roman Catholic 
members of the Supreme Court, of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, and officers of the army and navy being present also.” 

The service has not only “attracted attention,” but it is causing 
ever greater sorrow in the nation at every repetition. Should not 
our pastors in their Thanksgiving Day sermons take cognizance of 
what is being done in the name of God, and in the name of all of 
us, at Washington by our Government? Thanksgiving has long been 
felt to be a sad misnomer for the last Thursday in November. 
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THE VALENTINE INCIDENT is officially closed, but as the 
offense remains, we think it not inopportune to quote the opinion 
of The Outlook of October 5, 1912, to which Pastor Hallerberg of 
Fremont, Nebr., called our attention some time ago: — 

“The decision of President Taft with regard to the wearing of 
religious insignia or ecclesiastical dress in Government Indian schools 
ean hardly be wholly satisfactory to anybody. Devout Catholics who 
believe it is a function of government to teach religion will not be 
satisfied, because the President decides that no teachers will hereafter 
be engaged in such schools who wear ecclesiastital garb; devout 
Protestants will not be satisfied, because fifty-one teachers formerly 
connected with Catholic schools now wearing ecclesiastical dress in 
the Government schools are permitted to continue the practice; the 
great body of American citizens, without regard’ to religious creed, 
who believe in the complete separation of Church and State, will not 
be satisfied with the President’s explanation of what is sectarian and 
what is not sectarian in Government administration. We briefly re- 
view the controversy which has resulted in the decision made public 
last week by the President. In recent years the Federal Government 
has taken over from various religious bodies Indian mission schools, 
and has made these schools Government or public schools by har- 
monious arrangement with the various churches concerned. OCom- 
plaint having been made to the Indian Commissioner that sectarian 
practices were still permitted in some of these Government public 
schools, the Commissioner, last January, issued the following order: 

““*TIn Government schools all insignia of any denomination must 
be removed from all public rooms, and members of any denomination 
wearing distinctive garb should leave such garb off while engaged 
at lay duties as Government employees. Jf any case exists where 
such an employee cannot conscientiously do this, he will be given a 
reasonable time, not to extend, however, beyond the opening of the 
next school-year after the date of this order, to make arrangement 
for employment elsewhere than in Federal schools,’ 

“This action of the Indian Commissioner, Mr. Robert G. Valen- 
tine, is supported by two.important legal precedents. The Court of 
Appeals of the State of New York, in the cases of O’Connor versus 
Hendrick, decided that the wearing of ecclesiastical garb in the 
public schools of the State was sectarian enough to justify the ex- 
clusion of such garb; and the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in a 
similar controversy, has upheld the constitutionality of a law ex- 
eluding ecclesiastical garb from the public schools. It should be 
remembered that it is possible to teach by means of symbols as well 
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as by words. But on the complaint of the Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions the President revoked Commissioner Valentine’s order, and, 
after a hearing, has now approved the decision of Secretary Fisher, 
of the Department of the Interior, to make the revocation permanent. 
The argument of Secretary Fisher and of the President may be sub- 
stantially condensed as follows: There is nothing in the Federal 
Constitution or Federal statutes to compel the President to exclude 
sectarian garb from the Indian schools; therefore, in permitting it, 
he is violating no law. There are only fifty-one teachers wearing 
such garb in the Indian schools; the Government ought not to permit 
this number to grow, and in so far as we can, we will take action 
to prevent its growing; it is true that the Indian schools are public 
schools and ought not to be sectarianized; the situation is a difficult 
and delicate one, — but we think the simplest thing to do is to let 
the teachers now wearing ecclesiastical garb remain, as, after all, 
there are only fifty-one, and let the practice, even if it is not alto- 
gether in harmony with American institutions, die of its own accord. 
We think Commissioner Valentine was right, and that the President 
is wrong. It would be much better to turn all Indian schools over to 
private management, letting the Catholic Indians go to Catholic 
schools and the Protestant Indians to Protestant schools, than to 
involye the public school system of the United States in any kind of 
a controversy over what we hope is the irrevocably established, policy 
of a complete separation of Church and State in this country.” 


“APROPOS OF THE AGITATION for the placing of Catho- 
lic books in public libraries a recent issue of America offers the fol- 
lowing eminently practical advice: 

‘If Catholic voters insist, as they should, that the works of our 
standard authors be placed in public libraries, Catholics, to be con- 
sistent, must see that these books do not remain unealled for and 
unread. Otherwise librarians may with some justice object to buy- 
ing books for which there is no demand. It is quite likely that 
the taste of Catholic patrons of public libraries is now no better 
than that of the common run of readers. If there were added to the 
annual list of books taken out the names of those who read them, 
it would be found in all probability that Catholics are not particularly 
eager to peruse works written by authors of our faith, and are no 
fonder of books of permanent value nowadays than are their Protes- 
tant neighbors. The well-puffed novel of the hour, as is well known, 
is the one book constantly clamored for to-day by most library patrons, 
irrespective of religion, race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 
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“Yet, if Catholics are to take with credit that place in the 
civic, social, and professional life of this land to which our numbers 
entitle us, we must have in our ranks more men and women who are 
well read and thoroughly educated. They must be Catholics who 
not only love their Church and reflect its holiness from their lives, 
but they must be Catholics who possess such a sound knowledge of 
the Church’s teaching, such a clear understanding of her attitude 
toward questions of the day, and such cultivated, well-stored minds 
withal, that in public life more of our laymen may be worthy repre- 
sentatives of the Mother of Saints and Sages, and in their social 
intercourse with their non-Catholic neighbors may be better equipped 
for dispelling the ignorance and correcting the misrepresentations of 
Catholicity that are still so common in this country. 

“Wor the attainment of these desirable ends, our public libraries, 
which the money of Catholics helps to build and support, should pro- 
vide the means. Let Catholies frequent the library’s reading-room. 
Let them repeatedly ask for such reviews as America, the Tablet, the 
Catholic World, the Month, the Ave Maria, the Dublin Review, the 
Catholic Quarterly, Studies, and their diocesan weekly. If there is 
a manifest demand for these periodicals, they will doubtless be pro- 
cured. Let Catholics observe the leading articles and book notices in 
these reviews, and then apply at the librarian’s desk for new books 
and old that they observe are of special interest or importance to 
Catholics. A gentle, but unwearied insistence in this matter will, 
doubtless, work wonders. In most instances, however, the library 
authorities will probably be glad’ to secure at once any good book 
that is sure to be widely circulated. Catholics, then, of course, owe 
it to themselves and to the obliging librarian to see that these works 
are taken out and read.’ ” 

The above editorial in the New World (Catholic) of March 6 
requires no comment. 


IT IS MORE THAN A YEAR AGO (June 23, 1912) that 
Dr. E. G. Sihler wrote us from Rome, Italy, the account which we 
reserved from issue to issue for lack of space, and which we are 
glad to offer now, because its freshness has in no way suffered by 
the delay. — . 

Tuen and Now.—If one is not hopelessly dull or endowed with 
a consciousness hedged in by yesterday and to-morrow, —if one is 
capable of taking a historical perspective of things and mankind at 
all, Rome, above all other places, can foster and deepen that sense. 

For the American who is professionally devoted to the acquisition 
and transmission of some great segments of the culture of the past, 
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or who has come here again and again, —for him there is another 
matter. He is indeed apt to feel supremely ephemeral and evanescent 
when he moves among the silent witnesses of the ages. But on the 
other hand, there is something crushing and overwhelming in the 
contemplation, nay, in the mere enumeration of what we may call 
the work and the works of European history and civilization so 
impressively brought together and preserved in this place.—The 
Roman empire first, into which, with cosummate policy, was dove- 
tailed a quasi-spiritual, hierarchial system of domination, in many 
ways more far-reaching than Proconsul, Procurator, or Civil Law: 
whether under secular or spiritual edicts, here was the seat of govern- 
ment and the source of its power. Merely to understand the very 
sequence and coherence of these two empires is something, is quite 
an adequate reward for travel, expense, and sojourn. — Painful in- 
deed is it to listen to Roman guides jabbering their formulary ex- 
planations in English to so many men and women of our own 
country. What these guides say is the veriest trash of men nomen- 
clature, particularly when they deal with the ever recurrent themes 
of Greek mythology and Greek legends: that this is Ariadne for- 
saken by Theseus, that the other scene is a procession of Bacchus. 
attended by Silenus or some Satyrs; that this mosaic probably was 
once in the tricliniwm of some wealthy Roman, ete. 

What one feels is this, that the vast majority of American 
visitors, particularly the droves of Cook’s “tourists,” driven forward 
like sheep, — that these are essentially unprepared; that their mind 
has never been widened by serious reading; that Greek and Latin 
are to them things of which they are soundly ignorant. 

The almost universal elimination of Greek from American edu- 
cation: the very positive narrowing of American culture and taste, 
we feel it here when we look into the gaping physiognomies of so 
many of our countrymen and countrywomen, and we know that the 
late president of Harvard undid more than he knew. A chemist and 
Greek! It was a fatal combination for sound learning in America. 

But to return: Whether the Vatican or Naples contain the 
greater treasures of Greek sculpture, is probably still a debatable 
question. But again, we are in these collections too deeply impressed 
by the cultural reach and comprehension even of these accidental 
remnants. To name but two items: there is an (imaginary) portrait 
bust of Bias of Priene, one of the canonic Seven Wise Men of Greece. 
On the pedestal, or, better, the lower part of the Herma, is inscribed 
in somewhat scribbled Greek characters the apophthegm: “Jfost men 
are bad.” There is also a Herma of another one of the venerable. 
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band of Heptasophs (but the head is gone), Kleobulos of Rhodes; 
here, too, there is a Greek saying ascribed to him: “Measure is best.” 
The libraries of the Roman aristocracy most likely were thus adorned. 
Thence, too, originally came the busts of other Greek men noted in 
thought and letters. For the deeper we delve into Roman letters and 
Roman civilization, the more do we see how (with the exception of 
law and jurisprudence) Greece furnished themes, models, and 
standards. Of course, it was only the concern of an elite. — Here, 
too, in the Vatican Museum, we notice, among the objects best pre- 
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served, huge bathtubs. Nowhere in the world is there to be seen any j | 
object, intended for mere utility, more ponderous, more impressive, ; 
; i 
or, we may say, more costly. One is of alabaster, two others are of i 
granite. They are so large that, if filled to their full capacity, a = 
large man could float in them or even paddle to and fro a little — » | 
clearly intended for a villa where the supply of water did not permit — 
the elaborate tepidaria or frigidaria described by, Pliny. For the ; 
Roman senators were the princes of the Mediterranean world. i . 


Another observation: But all this, with Pompeii thrown in, 
weighs vastly less in the scales of true historical valuation than 
their literature. Mommsen has uttered the phrase of the “T’rwemmer- 
feld der antiken Ueberlieferung,” 7. e., that the tradition of antiquity 
is a mere plain covered with broken fragments more or less acci- 
dentally preserved. The most precious parts of literature are really 
preserved; these furnish a fairly true image, nay, they constitute 
largely the most enduring element, of that civilization. Only here 
there is toil and labor, whereas any one may sit down before the 
Laocoon, or before the Apollo Belvedere, or the Hera Ludovisi, and 
admire them, and carry away photographs or engravings. An 
American asked me whether the Greeks (in their civilization) were 
earlier than the Romans! This was in the Capitoline Museum. 
I make no comment. —I must not digress here to Hadrian and his 
Antinous so frequently and fully preserved in Italy; but when one 
realizes that the tomb of the former served, into modern times, as — 
a veritable stronghold of the popes, and that in 1527 Clement VII | 
as ally of France made his last stand in that fortress, impotent 
though he was to prevent the sack of Rome, or when we realize that. 
for many centuries the Flavian amphitheater furnished brick and | 
stone for medieval Roman building, we begin to weigh things truly. — 

Few tours are lovelier than riding from Frascati (below Tus- — 
culum) to Genzans, skirting the Alban Lake in its deep pocket of — 
a voleanic crater, and on the smaller emerald of Nerni, idyl of that — 
landscape, beyond which rises Monte Cavo, and the cradle of the © 
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Latin race. At Genzans: now donkeys and sordid dwellings, and 
copper vessels filled at the town fountain and carried away on the 
heads of Italian women. Far away, on a slope looking to the south- 
west, lies Civita Lavinia. We think of the mythical ancestry of 
Romulus and of the latter part of the national epic so largely 
ordained and determined by the dynastic interests of Augustus. 

Townward again, fast and almost straight northwardly, by the 
Appian in the main, most noted highway of history, there is a 
monumental ruin on the slopes of the Alban Hills; the natives call 
it the tomb of the Horatian triplets. Maybe. The measure of 
identification with the classic -past, an identification so deeply 
characteristic of the Renaissance movement in Italy, is familiar to 
the student of history. At this distance of time and amid the more 
critical habits of our own, the whole movement appears as permeated 
with a certain naiveté. Much of it was an artificial repristination, 
particularly in the painted ceilings of Olympian scenes decorating 
villas of the Roman aristocracy. 

Now a united Italy rules again; but it is significant how the 
modern state essays to rival with, nay, to outdo, the world-rulers of 
the past in the splendor of ‘some of their most recent structures. 
When one calmly contemplates the vast and ponderous and composite 
national monument to Victor Emmanuel, between Capitol and Piazza 
Venezia, visible from many points of the periphery of Rome, then, 
for the foreigner, the following train of reflection will arise: It is 
indeed true that, since Honorius and Alaric (410 A. D.), and after- 
wards, Italy was neither truly one nor was it truly autonomous, until 
1870. But, taking the period from 1859 to 1870, it was largely the 
policy of Napoleon ITI, first, and of Bismarck, later, which gave to 
Italy these precious things. The unity and freedom of the Italians 
was quite distinctly a parergon in the constructive statesmanship of 
France and Germany. 

The other matter is the new palace of Justice (Department of 
Justice) of the Government, a highly detailed form of Renaissance. 
Among the marble figures adorning one of the two fronts is Cicero 
in the act of pleading. This structure, too, is a monumental one. 
It is so vast that, if one looks from Monte Pincio across to the right 
bank of the Tiber, the perfect and vast dome of St. Peter’s alone 
asserts itself as ever in that famous sky-line, but the new building 
of Justice indeed seems to dwarf or crowd out everything else. 

EK. G. Sree. 
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Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo., announces the fol- 
lowing publications : — 

1. MARY, THE MOTHER OF OUR LORD. A doctrinal paper by 
Prof. H. A. W. Krauss, read before the Western District Synod 
of Missouri. 74 pages. The same Synodical Record contains 
a paper on The State of the Parish Schools in Our District, by 
Teacher G. J. W. Hoerber. 21 ets. 


2. JOHN THE BAPTIST. A doctrinal paper by Prof. 0. J. Heuer, 
read before the Minnesota District Synod. 56 pages. The 
President’s address is introductory to this paper, and the 
Synodical Record contains valuable information on the ex- 
tensive missions carried on by this District. 20 cts. 


.TO WHAT EXTENT DO WE, AS CHRISTIANS, CO- 
OPERATE WITH THE MODERN TEMPERANCE 
MOVEMENT? A doctrinal paper by Rev. H. Hamann, read 
before the Canada District Synod. 27 pages. 10 cts. 


4. DIVINE PRESERVATION AND GOVERNMENT. A doc- 
trinal paper by Prof. G. Hifrig, read before the Northern 
Illinois District Convention. 28 pages. 15 ets. 


5. THE FALL OF ADAM. A doctrinal paper by Prof. O. Boecler, 
read before the Southern District Synod. 39 pages. 13 ets. 


6. HRRORS OF THE BAPTISTS REGARDING BAPTISM, 
AND HOW TO REFUTE THEM. A doctrinal paper by 
Prof. L. Dorn, read before the South Dakota District Synod. 
52 pages. 15 cts. 


7. KATALOG DER LEHRANSTALTEN der Deutschen Ey.-Luth. 
Synode von Missouri, Ohio und andern Staaten fuer das 
Schuljahr 1912—1913. 

This educational annual has grown to 80 pages. It contains a 
complete and official account of the regents, instructors, and roster 
of students, together with the work accomplished in each class and 
study, at the eleven institutions conducted under the auspices of the 
Missouri Synod. 


8. THE DANCE. By William Dallmann. Seventh, revised edition. 
45 pages. 5 cts., less in lots. 

Both by elimination of less relevant matter and by addition of 
new matter this edition of The Dance has been perceptibly improved. 
It will remain a necessarium in the work of our pastors among the 
young people. 

9. VANJI BHUMI. Ejiniges ueber Travancore und seine Bewohner. 
Verfasst im Interesse der Heidenmission der Ev.-Luth. Mis- 
souri-Synode von Heinrich Nau, Missionar in Trivandrum, 
Travancore, Suedindien. 48 pages. 30 cts. Illustrated. 

Publications of this kind we have long considered a most desirable 
stimulant for the intelligence of our mission-loving laymen. Mis- 
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sionary Nau has given us a very illuminating and, at the same time, 
entertaining account of the conditions under which his labors among 
the Tamils and Malayals of South India are performed. We earnestly 
suggest a continuation of such literary efforts on the part of our 
missionary brethren in India and elsewhere, our itinerant preachers 
in our home mission fields not excluded. 


10. AUXILIARIUM. Predigtentwuerfe aus der fuenfzigjaehrigen 
Amtszeit des seligen Pastor C. Gross sen. Dargeboten von 
seinen Soehnen C. und H. M. Gross. Fuenftes Heft. 
pp. 211—312 and 179—212. 55 ets. 


The contents of the concluding number of the Auziliarium have 
been increased over those of its predecessors by almost 50 pages. This 
number contains sermons on the Gospel and Epistle lessons, beginning 
at the Kighth and terminating with the Twenty-seventh Sunday after 
Trinity. — In the second part we find outlines of sermons for the 
Festival of the Reformation, school-sermons, wedding addresses, and 
for sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. (Send orders to Revs. ©. and E. M. 
Gross, 1223 Jackson St., Fort Wayne, Ind.) 


11. ZUR EINIGUNG DER AMERIKANISCH-LUTHERISCHEN 
KIRCHE IN DER LEHRE VON DER BEKEHRUNG 
IND GNADENWAHL. Im Anschluss an die norwegischen 
Vereinigungssaetze und deren Kritiken. Von Dr. F. Pieper. 
Zweite, vermehrte Auflage. St. Louis, Mo. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House. 1913. Bound in cloth; 50 ects. Carriage 
prepaid. 


12. CONVERSION AND ELECTION. A Plea for a United Lu- 
theranism in America. By F. Pieper, D. D. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 1913. 151 pages; bound 
in cloth; 50 cts. Carriage prepaid. 


Dr. Pieper’s book, which we announced in the July issue, is out 
in a second German edition, containing a new chapter, in which the 
author replies to criticisms that have been directed against his book. 
The English edition has been prepared from the second German. 


13. HVANGELICAL LUTHERAN HYMN-BOOK. Word Edition. 
(W.1.) $2.50. 


The long looked-for thin edition of our new hymn-book without 
tunes has made its appearance. It is an exquisite product of our 
printery and bindery. India paper, specially imported from Cam- 
bridge, England, has been used for the press-work, and the book is 
bound flexibly in imitation seal. The thickness has been reduced 
from 1% to % of an inch. 


SAENGERBOTE. Lyrisches Quartalheft. Success Publishing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. Nr.3. 15 cts. 


This interesting publication, which shows how much pent-up 
poetry there has been in our circles, has been hailed with delight by 
the press. The present number seems to indicate that the permanency 
of this publication has become an assured fact. 
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VAER DU MIN FOERER. En haandbog med raad og troest for 
unge nykonfirmerede lutheranere. Med tilladelse oversat fra 
engelsk ved A. O. Kristiania. Norske Forlagskompani. 
111 pages. 


This is a good Norwegian translation of our Pastor Herzberger’s. 


Be Thou My Guide. The unknown ‘translator introduces the book 
to his Norwegian readers with the following “forord”: “This little 
book has been written under conditions prevailing in the Lutheran 
Church of America. It is true to the Confession, quickening, ex- 
horting, and comforting. It is intended for confirmed youths, but 
will, without doubt, be read also by adults for their edification. May 
it become a blessing, and find an entrance in many a home.” 


SYNODAL-BERICHT. Verhandlungen der 53. Versammlung der 
Deutschen Ey.-Luth. Synode von Minnesota u. a. St. 115 pages, 
and appendix (statistical table). 10 cts. 


The doctrinal paper of Rev. W. J. Schulze exhibits the first 
' Christian congregation at Jerusalem (Acts 2, 42) as the model for 
Christians in our own time. 


SYNODAL-BERICHT. Verhandlungen der Ey.-Luth. Synode in 
Australien Queensland-Distrikts. 1911. 51 pages. 


Contains the doctrinal paper of Rev. E. Starick on the Third 
Commandment and the opening address of Praeses Darsow, which is 
introductory to the doctrinal paper. 


SYNODALBERICHT DER EV.-LUTH. SYNODE IN AUSTRA- 
LIEN, QUEENSLAND DISTRIKTS, versammelt zu Silver- 
leigh, Queensland, September, 1912. 


This record of the second convention of the Queensland District 
of the Lutheran Synod of Australia contains, besides a stirring 
opening address of Praeses Darsow, a doctrinal paper by Rev. H. 
Mensing: “How do we keep our young people with the Church of 
the pure Word?’ 


The Louis Lange Publishing Company, St. Louis, Mo., has issued 
a jubilee edition of the initial number of the current volume of their 
well-known family paper, DIH ABENDSCHULE. This issue marks 
the sixtieth year of the journal’s existence. Die Abendschule, to our 
knowledge, is at this time in a class by itself as a clean and genially 
edited Lutheran family journal. 


Rev. W. M. Czamanske sends us: — 


1. TRIBUTES OF PRAISE TO THE CHRIST-CHILD. A com- 
plete service for Christmas. Single copies, 10 cts.; dozen, 
50 cts.; hundred, $3.00. 


2.°T WILL STILL BE CHRISTMAS THERE. Duet for soprano 
and alto. 10 cts. 


We are glad’ to recommend these productions for use at the 
coming Christmas season. 
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Johannes Herrmann, of Zwickau, Saxony, announces the publi- 
eation of: 


1. DER EV.-LUTH. HAUSFREUND. 15 cts. 


This well-known Lutheran almanae (for 1914) has entered upon 
the thirtieth year of its existence. The reading-matter is up to the 
standard established by previous publication. 


2. VOLLSTAENDIGEHES ALPHABETISCHES VERSVERZEICH- 
NIS ZUM KIRCHENGESANGBUCH, etc. 10 ets. 


This small concordance facilitates the finding of any verse ot the 
hymns contained in the German hymn-book of the Missouri Synod. 


LUTHERISCHER BUND DES STAATES MICHIGAN. 22 pages. ; 


This pamphlet gives the history of the Lutheran Alliance, which 
our brethren in the State of Michigan founded years ago for mutual 
aid in case of the death of its members. Twenty of our pastors in 
Michigan have expressed themselves favorably on this organization, 
and their opinions form the bulk of this pamphlet. 


Verlag des Suedaustralischen Distrikts der Bv.-Luth. Synode in 
Australien : — 


DIE GHHEIMEN GHESELLSCHAFTEN IM LICHTE DES 
WORTES GOTTES. Von G. Koch, Professor at Concordia 
College, Adelaide, South Australia. 1 sh. 6 d. 


The author completes the treatise on secret oath-bound societies 
of a religious character which he began in 1908 at a District Con- 
vention at Hahndorf, South Australia. He had at that time pre- 
sented his first thesis: “Secret societies purpose to give man a moral 
training, and to ennoble the ethical condition of his intellect, afiec- 
tions, and will. They propose to do this by purely natural means, 
without the regenerating, renewing, sanctifying power of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ.” In the present brochure of 206 pages the author 
treats Thesis 2: “Secret. societies form a fraternal alliance firmly 
compacted by solemn yows, to which Christians, pagans, Jews, and 
Turks either belong, or may be admitted on the strength of the 
societies’ principles”; and Thesis 3: “Secret societies, as such, 
acknowledge the existence of a Supreme Being, the Creator and 
Preserver of all things, and teach, either directly or indirectly, a 
salvation of the soul after death. However, this salvation is not 
secured by the grace of God and by faith in Jesus Christ, but by a 
person’s own works, principally by his practicing the virtues in- 
culeated by his lodge.” pp. 1—113. In the remainder of his brochure 
the author, who endorses fully the position of the Synodical Con- 
ference of America, discusses the following practical questions: 
“7, What is the position which a Lutheran congregation must take 
over and against lodgism as such?” (pp. 114—120.) “2. May a Lu- 
theran congregation admit to membership a person who belongs to 
a lodge?” (pp. 121—138. The answer is unqualifiedly negative.) 
“3. May a Lutheran pastor administer communion to a lodge- 
member?” (pp. 189—154. Answer: No. The author declines to 
discuss “Nebenfragen,” e. g., the case of a person who has for years 
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been a communicant member of a congregation while still belonging 
to the lodge. He holds that such questions, too, must be settled by 
application of the principle which he sets forth.) “4. May a Lu- 
theran congregation give the right to vote to a person belonging to 
a lodge?’ (pp. 154-156. Answer: No.) “5. May a member of a 
Lutheran congregation retain permanent membership in a lodge?” 
(pp. 156—161. Answer: No. This question is collateral to Ques- 
tion 1, and shows the proper procedure against lodgemen in a Chris- 
tian congregation.) “6. May a Lutheran pastor officiate at the burial 
of a lodge-member?” (pp. 161—165. Answer: No.) The remainder 
of the brochure contains valuable quotations from the writings, or 
utterances, of prominent men on the evil of lodgism, also references 
to standard works published by secret societies. — This treatise, too, 
deserves to be ranked, not only as a striking testimony, but also as a 
serviceable aid in combating this ubiquitous evil of secret oath-bound 
societies of a religious character. 


Wartburg Publishing House announces: — 


CHRISTOLOGY, or The Doctrine of the Person of Christ. Out- 
line Notes Based on Luthardt. By R. F. Weidner, D. D. 
222 pages. $1.00. 
This is the latest of the dogmatical text-books which Dr. Weidner 
has published, chiefly for the use of students attending his lectures. 
The general make-up of this publication is the same as of the com- 
panion volumes which have preceded it. In view of the fact that 
the book will undoubtedly be used for references, greater care should 
have been bestowed on the index. The author has justly declined 
Luthardt’s criticism of the Lutheran presentation of the dogma of 
the communication of attributes. He might have scored his favored 
authority, and also Kahnis, for their invention of the genus tapei- 
notikon. So far as we can see, Dr. Weidner has also discarded 
Luthardt’s view of the Descent to Hell. f 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORTY-SIXTH CONVENTION OF 
THE GENERAL SYNOD, etce., in session at Atchison, Kans., 
May 14—21, 1913. 
To this bulky record of 586 pages, which does honor to the ex- 
pedition, minuteness, and cireumspection of the Secretary, we shall 
refer later and elsewhere in this publication. 


DIE AUGSBURGISCHE KONFESSION IN KURZEM UEBER- 
BLICK. Referat von Prof. J. L. Neve, D. D. 25 pages. 10 ets. 


This brochure is a reprint of an article that appeared in the 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift of the Iowa Synod. We meet here with the 
reassuring statement: “We mistrust every person who declares that 
he could indeed accept the Augustana, but must reject the remainder 
of the confessional writings. Perhaps we have not in every instance 
a reason for doing so. It is possible that such a person merely 
follows the judgment which others have expressed, and has never 
given himself over to a study of the matter, and has never rightly 
examined it. In that case his rejection may be harmless, and we may 
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assume that it does not affect his conception of the Augustana and 
the Small Catechism. But if he really knows whereof he is speaking, 
we must at least be told whether what he declines to accept is 
essential or unessential before we can have confidence in his ac- 
ceptation of the Augustana.” Not so reassuring, because of its in- 
definiteness, is the following sentence: “For no one who has made 
himself familiar with the contents of the larger confessional writings 
will deny that they contain all sorts of things (‘allerlez’?) that cannot 
elaim (‘Ausspruch, misprinted for “Anspruch’) to be of the real 
substance of the Confessions.” (p. 2.) — The author traces the origin, 
and shows the significance, of the term ‘‘Unaltered” as used in con- 
nection with the Augsburg Confession, and says: “By espousing ex- 
pressly the Unaltered Augustana as our Confession, we declare to 
all the world that our confessional standpoint is to be the original 
Lutheran standpoint, that we stand where our fathers stood at Augs- 
burg in 1530, before men had any knowledge of departures in the 
direction of Cryptocalvinism and synergism; that we stand where 
Luther himself stood, the tendency of whose teaching (‘Richtung’) 
after severe struggles finally carried off the victory in the Form of 
Concord over Philippism.” (p. 6.) — Pleading for “confessional con- 
sciousness,” the author says: “Our intention must not be to merely 
bear the shield of the Augustana as an ornament, but the thoughts 
of this Confession must live among us, causing us to really preach 
and practice according to them.” (p. 6.) The leading thoughts of 
the Augustana are then exhibited: the formal principle of the Refor- 
mation: “Holy Scripture is the norm and source of all truth” (over 
and against Rome and modern liberalism); the doctrine of the 
Divine Being (“Our old dogmaticians protest against every attempt 
to deduce the trinitarian mystery from nature or reason”); the 
anthropological concepts, original sin, free will, the cause of sin 
(“In its insistence upon the monergism of divine grace, the Form 
of Concord, in Art. I], does not materially go beyond the Augustana, 
at least not in such a way as to come into conflict with the latter’) ; 
the Christological concepts: Christ in His two natures as God and 
man, and by means of His vicarious satisfaction, is the sole Redeemer; 
the soteriological concepts: justification by the imputation of the 
righteousness of another, and new obedience as the test of genuine 
justifying faith; the means of grace and their application (“We 
cannot practice altar fellowship in such a manner as to repudiate, 
or declare as indifferent and unessential, our own teaching, without 
placing ourselves in opposition to Art. X of the Augustana”; ... 
“the General Synod of the Lutheran Church of our country has 
always maintained a milder attitude in this matter than the other 
synods; still, in its recent forms for ministerial acts it has canceled 
the invitation to commune which formerly used to be addressed to 
such as belong to other denominations”). The last remark is deli- 
eately worded. The facts of history would have justified a more 
vigorous statement, all the more because we notice that the author 
is not afraid to endorse the Augustana’s “Damnamus secus docentes.” 
— Viewed as a whole, we consider this a readable brochure and a 
pleasing testimony from General Synod circles. 
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Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York, announce: — 


THE HOLY BIBLE, Containing the Old and New Testaments. 
Translated out of the Original Tongues, Being the Revised 
Version Set Forth A. D. 1881—1885, with the readings and 
renderings preferred by the American Revision Companies 
incorporated in the text, and with copyright marginal ref- 
erences. Printed for the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

“Yes, the days of the 1611 Bible are numbered. No intelligent 
Bible student to-day should use it or encourage its use, except for 
reference. What are the evidences of this? Just such as the hand- 
writing on the wall at Belshazzar’s feast, which may be justly applied: 
‘Thou art weighed in the balances and art found wanting.” With 
no desire whatever to depreciate the real value of the American 
Revision, especially in its rendering of Job, many of the Psalms, 
and portions of the prophets, one is yet loath to listen calmly to 
such funeral orations on the Old King James Version as the above 
by the Presbyterian Dr. Hill, and published by the publishers of this 
Bible. Why did the Presbyterians at three successive conventions, 
we believe, turn down overtures to “authorize” the use of the 
American Revised by the Assembly? We can understand this action 
of the Assembly somewhat when we remember the struggle in Ger- 
many to displace the translation of Luther. A church with a Bible- 
reading membership may well hesitate before authorizing the ex- 
clusive use of a new version. A literature has sprung up within 
the church which has for its basis the Old Version, and this liter- 
ature is still increasing. For this reason it will be safe to say that 
the Old Version will remain indispensable for many years to come. 
In a sense it will never be dispensed with. The Bible student, how- 
ever, will for his own advancement avail himself of the results of the 
New Revision, though he may question the wisdom of some changes 
that have been made. 


Sherman, French & Co., Boston, Mass.: — 

1. THE BOOK OF JOB. By Homer B. Sprague, Ph.D. 248 pages. 
$1.25. : 

While professor at Cornell University, president of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, and lecturer in Drew Theological Seminary, 
Dr. Sprague became known to the literary world as editor of anno- 
tated masterpieces of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Goldsmith, Scott, 
Irving, Carlyle, etc. In the present volume he essays a versification 
of the poetic portion of Job (ch. 83—41), which is governed by three 
aims: 1) to give due regard to the language of the Authorized 
Version; 2) to adhere closely to the sense of the Revised Version; 
83) to give a more literal rendering of the original Hebrew. After 
reviewing the efforts to explain the “unsolved mystery” in Job, the 
author proposes evolution as his way of explaining the leading thought 
of the book. He holds “that the Book of Job, like Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, is essentially allegorical”; it is “an attempted solution of. 
the . . . baffling problem, the Mystery of Undeserved Suffering.” 
“All evils are to be changed from stumbling-blocks to stepping-stones 
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leading to higher levels.” The Redeemer and the resurrection of the 
body have disappeared from the translation of ch. 19, 25—27 on 
p. 102, and from the explanatory notes, p. 186. 


2.THH RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE. 
By M. V. B. Knox. 586 pages. $2.00. 


The term “religion” throughout this book is understood in its 
widest sense. “Doubtless God in some way auswers the ery of all 
His children, no matter by what means they try to approach Him.” 
Accordingly, the religion of Anglo-Saxons is traced in one form or 
other from its pagan past to its present condition. Chapters 4450 
are devoted to an account of the religious life of Anglo-Saxons in 
the United States and Canada. The author’s estimate of Lutheran- 
ism is, that it “stood for a religious life that was humble, devout, 
unobtrusive, joyous, and buoyant, living in mystical union with God.” 


THE RETURN OF CHRIST. By W. J. Erdman. Germantown, Pa. 
46 pages. 15 cts. 


This is a chiliastic tract advocating the ultimate conversion of 
all Israel and of the entire Gentile world. 


A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig, Germany, an- 
nounces the following publications: — 


1. SCHLEIERMACHERS AHSTHETIZISMUS IN THEORIE 
UND PRAXIS waehrend der Jahre 1796 bis 1802. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Geschichte und Wertung der aesthetischen Weltan- 
schauung von Lic. Theol. Martin Otto Stammer, Pastor. 
169 pages. M. 4.50. 


Aestheticism, as reviewed in this book, is a religious movement, 
at least, a movement within the visible Church. The worship of the 
beautiful, the cultivation of the sense of art, is seeking for a place 
among the recognized forces, by which it is sought to stimulate the 
plainly stagnating religious life of our times. “The aesthetical move- 
ment has assumed a special importance for the Church of the present 
time, because in the practical religious life, in its cults and forms 
of worship, art has placed itself by the side of religion, aiding and 
advancing the latter. Enlivening the worship by means of music 

and song, enriching the liturgical parts of the service, increasing 
the architectural beauty of church edifices and of their inside deco- 
rations, are among the signs indicating the growing interest which 
the Church is showing in the aesthetic movement and the aesthetic 
need of the present generation. Yea, aesthetic culture has even begun 
to dominate pastoral theology: it has assigned a duty in behalf of 
social art to clergymen. ‘Lastly, aestheticism has sought to influence 
also the homiletic part of the service. Not only in regard to form 
do theologians pay more attention to the aesthetic claims of their 
hearers than in former times, but they seek to supplant the religious 
contents of their sermons by aesthetically colored reflections. Traces 
of this can be shown in a number of preachers of our times; I name 
only Frenssen and Rittelmeyer. However, the acute symptom of the 
overwhelming power of aestheticism in the domain of homiletics are 
the sermons of the Bremen pastor Burggraf. In Burgegraf’s view 
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God is ‘the great Artist,’ and human artists are His prophets. The 
temple of beauty is His sanctuary in which He is revealed to seekers 
after Him.” There is no doubt that art has its ancillary uses in 
the Church. The Church is not necessarily and essentially an in- 
stitution for maintaining and propagating barbarism and uncouth- 
ness. Beauty is a Scriptural concept. But it is a question whether 
the art which stalks proudly, overbearingly, in the modern Church 
comes as the sweet handmaid of Him who has been called “fairer 
than the children of men,” and whether it will suffer itself to be 
confined within the divinely aesthetic trammels of Phil. 4, 8. When 
we hear the eulogists of modern aestheticism denouncing in the 
same breath the “antiquated religious and ethical view of life,” we 
come to look upon aestheticism in the house of God as a cunning 
harlot that has entered the sanctuary, habited in bewitching livery 
and offering her intoxicating charms to steal from the worshiper the 
balm of Gilead and the honey of the Word and the wine and strong 
meat of Scriptural indoctrination.— The volume before us deals 
depreeatingly with the claim that this aestheticism can appeal to the 
authority of Schleiermacher as its forbear. We might sum up its 
main lesson in the statement: The beautiful can never be a sub- 
stitute for the right and the true. 


2. AUS THEOLOGIE UND LEBEN. Vortraege von Dr. Hrich 
Schaeder, Professor der Theologie in Kiel. 191 pages. M. 4. 


The ten’ lectures which are offered in this book were delivered 
in 1911 and 1913. These years represent “a period of stress and 
storm for the Evangelical Church of Germany. Traces of the pre- 
yailing state of affairs are plainly visible in these lectures.” They 
are all addressed to “the modern mind,” and seek to remove its 
scruples regarding the orthodox belief of the past. To illustrate the 
author’s method, we may select at random any one of his lectures, 
e. g., the second (“Wie kommen wir zur Klarheit ueber die Gottes- 


sohnschaft Jesu Christi?”), which was probably delivered at the time — 


of the Drews escapade. The author deprecates any connection with 


the thought and the diction of the theological schools concerning the - 
divinity of Christ. Nor would he have the question whether Christ — 
is the Son of God settled for the individual by an appeal to the — 
Seriptures. The latter are valuable, because they are the historical — 
records of the light and grace which appeared in Christ, and through — 
these records life and light and grace are conveyed to us. “The Word — 
concerning Him is the means to communicate all these things. Who- — 
ever loses the Word loses these things also. And yet, in spite of the | 


grandeur of the Word of the Bible, the grace of Jesus would remain 


forever at a distance from us if it would not reach out in sovereign — 


fashion into our hearts, producing there renewing and vitalizing 


operations of His power, in other words, if the Spirit would not | 


accompany the Word concerning Him.” “If we wish to reach a 
decision on the question whether Jesus is divine or not (ob Jesus zu 


Gott gehoert oder nicht), only our own experience can help us to 


do so.” All of which amounts to saying that the proofs for the sun 
shining in the heavens are inapplicable to a blind man. Of course, 


they are, but what is that to the sun? Moreover, if faith in any fact 
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revealed in Scripture is based on personal experience of that fact, 
such faith can consistently be said to continue only as long as the 
experience endures, and the question arises: What becomes of faith 
in moments when the believer’s consciousness of his experience is 
interrupted, e. g., during sleep? Also, must not the extent of a 
person’s faith by this theory be limited to the phenomena of his ex- 
perience? What if he fails to “experience” the Trinity, or the Virgin 
birth, or the vicarious satisfaction, or the plenary inspiration, ete. ? 
This experimental faith which makes the spiritual state of the be- 
liever’s ego its foundation will prove an egregious cheat in the first 
honest trial. It would be interesting to hear the author expatiate 
on a sentiment like that in Scheidt’s hymn: “TI cling to what my 
Savior taught, and trust it, whether felt or not,’ or on the sentiment 
in Kinner’s communion hymn: “Thou say’st: ‘This is my body; 
eat, and orally receive me! This is my blood; drink all of it, and 
henceforth never leave me!’ What Thou hast spoken true must be: 
Thou art almighty, and with Thee impossible is nothing.” 


38. ALTCHRISTLICHE STAEDTE UND LANDSCHAFTEN. 
I. Konstantinopel (824450). Von D. Dr. Victor Schultze, 
Professor an der Universitaet Greifswald. X and 292 pages. 
M. 15. 

The fruits of many years of minute archaeological research by 
himself and others are in this book presented by the author, first, 
in a series of historical chapters which reproduce for us many a 
famous drama that was enacted in the ancient metropolis of 
Christendom on the Bosphorus. ‘In the sober account of the careful 
critic we are made to live over again the days of Constantine and his 
successors to Theodosius II, the Arian controversy, and other Christo- 
logical battles. Im a second part the author gives us detailed ac- 
counts of the geography of the city, the bishop and the clerical 
eireles, the imperial court, the various grades of society, the public 
games, the state of education, culture, and art, and the forms of 
popular devotion. 


4, DIE GENESIS, uebersetzt und erklaert von Dr. Otto Procksch, 
Professor der Theologie in Greifswald. XI and 528 pages. 
M. 10.50. 

Procksch’s Genesis is the initial volume in a series of Old Testa- 
ment commentaries which is being published under the editorship of 
Dr. Ernst Sellin, of Rostock. For the first time, we believe, in the 
history of Old Testament exegesis an attempt has here been made 
to treat the three accounts which modern Biblical criticism assumes 
in Genesis separately. Accordingly, we have in this commentary, 
after an introductory chapter, isagogical in character (pp. 1—15), 
first, “die Jahvequelle,” pp. 16—280, 7. e., an exposition of those 
portions of Genesis which modern Bible criticism assigns to the 
Jahvist author; secondly, “die Elohimquelle,” pp. 281—418, and 
lastly, “die Priesterschrift,” pp. 419—504. Chapter 14 is treated as 
an appendix. The contents of one part, in many places, are congruent 
with, or cognate to, the contents of one or both of the other parts. 
Hence, the same sectional headings may occur in all three parts, 
though the expository remarks apply to the particular material that 
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is offered by each “source.” The text-disintegrating process of modern 
criticism may be said to have scored a distinct triumph by this 
arrangement. Dr. Sellin himself has gone on record in T'heologie der 
Gegenwart questioning the usefulness and relevancy of Dr. Procksch’s 
method. — The spirit of the commentary may be ascertained from the 
panoramic view which the author presents, on pp. 2—5, of the general 
scope of Genesis viewed as a literary unit: he regards it as a history 
of the fear of God in man. The rise and fall of this fear are depicted 
in the primeval history, its restoration in the patriarchal history. The 
author’s remarks on the protewangelion in Gen. 3, 15 we may sum 
up as follows: The literal meaning of the text does not favor a 
Messianic interpretation. Against Luther, Dillmann, and others, the 
author holds that there is here no indication of any hope that the 
race of man will ultimately be more powerful than the race of the 
serpent. The reason for the mortal enmity between the woman’s 
seed and the serpent’s seed is, because the woman and the serpent 
were partners in the first sin. According to a law of nature such 
partnership usually turns to mutual hatred. The term “seed” is 
always a collective noun, etc. 


5. METANOETIK. Die Wissenschaft von dem durch die Er- 
loesung veraenderten Denken. Von Dr. Phil. Karl Francke. 
169 pages. M. 4. 


This entire treatise belongs in the chapter which our older dog- 
maticians used to inseribe “regeneratio intellectus.” Metanoetik, 
according to the author’s own explanation, is the science of changing 
one’s mind. His treatise divides into three parts: The Necessity, 
the Possibility, the Reality, or Actuality, of changing one’s mind. 
Nowhere have we seen such an exhaustive presentation and exposition 
of those texts of Scripture which declare the blinding, stupefying, 
perverting effects of sin on the human faculty of thinking, reasoning, 
judging. “Natural thinking is in a miserable condition. Even upon 
a cursory inspection it is seen to be altogether bound and captive.” 
(p. 50.) This sounds good; but the author now begins to speak of 
a mind that is “sighing to be liberated from its prison,” and leaves 
it undecided whether natural man ever is conscious of the necessity 
that he must obtain another mind. Again, the author, speaking of 
the possibility of changing one’s mind, rightly turns against the 
“reasonable advice” of Eucken, who suggests to the natural man that, 
in order to change his mind, he need only fix a certain aim for 
himself, and have confidence in himself that he will achieve that aim, 
if he strives sufficiently. He rightly holds that “EHucken undervalues 
the immense weight of the forces of error that oppress us.” He holds 
that a “noetie palingenesis,’ a mental regeneration by the Spirit of 
Truth, is necessary in order that the mind may become free. “Left 
to its own resources, the mind would probably never begin to wage 
war upon these forces, much less gain a victory over them.” (p. 53.) 
“Wherever men hear what the Spirit of Truth is saying to them 
individually or collectively while they are thinking, there occurs a 
proffer of that possibility” (of changing one’s mind). (p. 55.) How- 
ever, alongside of these acceptable statements we find the following: 
“Tt is presupposed that when this offer is made, there is a cor- 
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responding demand worthy of such an offer, a demand that is ex- 
pressed by fervent zeal, effort, and struggling.” This puts us back 
to where we were before. If my mind will not be changed, unless I 
desire that it shall be, the chief question for which I shall crave an 
answer is, How can I obtain that desire? And the question next in 
importance will be, When I cherish that desire, has my mind been 
changed ?— Upon the whole, however, we can say that we have not 
read a book on this profound subject, the regeneration of the in- 
tellect, that has so fascinated us, and that, we are free to say, de- 
serves the most earnest study of theologians in our day, as this book 
of Dr. Francke. Despite the dissent which it rouses not infrequently, 
and despite its abstruse and cumbersome diction, it opens up a more 
penetrating perception, and stimulates a more appreciative interest 
in the subject with which it deals by its commanding grasp and 
forceful application of pertinent Scripture texts. 


6. DER RELIGIOESE WILLE. Ein Beitrag zur Psychologie und 
Praxis der Religion. Von Lic. H. Pfenningsdorf. XII and 
340 pages. M. 5.80. 

7. RELIGIONSPSYCHOLOGIE UND APOLOGETIK. By the 
same author. 96 pages. M. 2. 

The first treatise is, in a manner, directed against “the American 
psychologists of religion. Theirs is, indeed, the merit of having been 
the first to take up in methodical fashion this branch of knowledge, 
of having cultivated it, and having roused interest in questions per- 
taining to the psychology of religion. Scholars like Coe, Leuba, King, 
Davenport, Cutten, and others, have performed a labor that is com- 
manding respect. Since the book of James, Varieties of Religious 
Experience, has been translated by Prof. Wobbermin (Die religioese 
Erfahrung in threr Mannigfaltigkeit), and since the Psychology of 
Religion by Starbuck has been translated into German by Beta and 
Vorbrodt, an acquaintance with American research has been rendered 
possible to greater circles on our side, and we have been given access 
to a great wealth of facts. However, it seems doubtful to me whether 
we Germans ought to follow the Americans on the road on which 
they have struck out. What imprints on the labors of Americans their 
characteristic stamp is their method of working, which has been 
gleaned from the science of physics: the diligent collecting of 
separate facts, the effort to arrange these facts methodically, to 
digest them, and in this wise to obtain general statements regarding 
particular phenomena of religion as well as regarding the phenomenon 
of religion itself. It is a characteristic form of the method of work 
employed by these scholars to send out question blanks and to work 
the answers received into statistical tables,’ ete. The author holds 
that this method is not satisfactory, because religion, like logic and 
ethics, is determined by aprioristic norms. The author now enters 
upon an investigation of the operations of the human will in re- 
ligion, which he regards as the paramount element in every religious 
phenomenon. The results of modern psychological research on this 
subject are placed before us in astonishing profuseness and variety. 
A statement on p. 185 may serve to illustrate the author’s own view 
of how the will of man operates in religion. Referring to the saying 
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of Bernard of Clairvaux: Tantum Deus cognoscitur, quantum dili- 
gitur, and to the statement of our Lord in John 7, 17, he says: 
“Willingness, then, to do the will of God is the necessary antecedent 
(wnerlaessliche Voraussetzung) for the verdict of the intellect by 
which the divine character of the doctrine of Jesus is affirmed. It 
is immaterial what we conceive this will to be, whether the law 
promulgated in Israel or the ‘better righteousness’ proclaimed by 
Jesus. It is also immaterial how this will meets our consciousness, 
whether in the form of a particular command or of a human life 
made perfect in God. What decides for us in every instance the 
certainty of the reality which has, with the divine will, entered our 
consciousness, and our faculty for receiving and appropriating the 
same in a reasonable manner, is this, viz., that the will of man meets 
the will of God of which it has somehow become conscious. This 
meeting of the will of the individual with the divine will is the 
source from which springs immediately religious certainty, and from 
which it is renewed again and again.” Right here is the point where 
the findings of religious psychology promise to become startling and 
sensational to the theologian. Can it be proved by psychology that 
there is actually a convergence of the divine and the human will in 
the manner here described, viz., that the will of man goes out to meet 
the will of God which has approached the will of man? In that case 
the Seriptural monergism of converting grace will be defeated by 
operations in a laboratory for psychological research. To the student 
of Scripture it is a familiar fact that God comes to meet the sinner 
whom He is to convert, but there is no corresponding movement on 
the part of the sinner to meet God. The author cites, in a later 
chapter, a few Biblical instances which explain his meaning. The 
Ethiopian eunuch has his faith analyzed psychologically. First, there 
is in him the knowledge that Jesus is the Messiah of whom Isaiah 
has spoken. This knowledge gains power to move the eunuch’s heart 
by the testimony of Philip. It connects with feelings in the eunuch’s 
heart which appraise the value that faith of this kind must have to 
a person who is seeking for peace. But faith does not yet exist 
while this feeling of its value is present. It is only when he feels 
himself seized in his innermost will by the testimony of Philip that 
the eunuch relegates all scruples and surrenders unconditionally to- 
the power which has seized him. “The testimony of Christ operates 
so as to compel faith, as soon as the aforementioned aprioristic 
norms of the will (of man) are roused thereby.” Under the normative 
impulses emanating from his own will man resolves to believe. Faith 
s “das gehorsame Eingehen auf die aus dem eigenen Willensleben 
aufsteigenden Antriebe.” (p. 213.) Similarly the faith of the father 
of the demoniae boy in Mark 9 is explained to be the result of an 
internal struggle. The father’s pathetic exclamation is “the reaction 
of his nervous system against an intolerable tension. The man feels 
that in spite of the effort of his own will he needs a strengthening 
of his faith by Jesus.” (p. 214.) 

The second treatise contains lectures which the author delivered 
in Berlin in the interest of the Central Board of Inner Mission. In 
these he seeks to show the value of the psychology of religion in 
ascertaining the facts of every-day practical life. 


